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MAYCLESE’*DESIGN 


i is interesting to know that many of the surviving examples of Amer- 
ican Colonists’ Furniture, now treasured in our American homes and 
museums, are the product of New England ship carpenters. 


They made many fine pieces of Not for generations have we had the 
furniture for their homes during opportunity of obtaining pieces that meet 
: every demand of practical utility and 
the winter months when not em- : combine those qualities of design, endur- 
ployed at their craft of building ance and craftsmanship that will warrant 
f their going down to later generations as 

the merchant ships. heirlooms. 





Camba Table @ $ 

in Walnut or Maple 

72” long, 24” wide 
F. O. B. New York 

The old cambered beam in the ceiling of 

the ship’s cabin suggested this design. The 

legs are from the turnings found in the 

Deck Balustrade. Mortise and Tenon con- 

struction throughout, Pinned Joints. 

The Camba Table is excellent for the 

library or dining room and may be finished 

to suit your scheme. 





Rose Clock 


for Wall or Mantel 


The Rose Clock is hand painted, lacquer finished, in 
the bright colors of Red, Yellow and Green. It har- 
monizes well with furniture of 


$ 5 0 the American or English spirit 





and adds charm to any wall 
space. It is guaranteed as a 
F, O. B. New York timekeeper. 


14” high, 9” wide, 8 day movement 
strikes every 30 minutes 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER 


MAY CLESF@FURNITURE 


331 MADISON AVENUE N ECORATION 
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The Latest Picture of New York’s Greatest Thoroughfare 


snapshot gives a better idea of the appearance of the residential por- is—had be: gun to percol late back into the met opoli s from a thousand summer 
i of Fifth Avenue than could a dozen descriptions. It was taken the resorts in this country and overseas. Note the charming improvements 


her day, when the Horse Show and the opera season had both opened which have been completed recently around the beautiful statue of Sherman by 
er words, it was taken when New York —well-to-do New York, that fugustus Saint-Gaudens. The area shown is New York's richest section. 
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10 Cents a Copy! 
wpe WEEKLY, with this issue, returns to 


its pre-war price of ten cents a copy. And so 

that the full benefit of this reduction will accrue 
to the present subscriber (as it will to the newsstand 
buyer and the future subscriber), the unexpired portion 
of his subscription will be extended proportionately. 

This change in price means, among other things, that 
Les.ir’s believes normalcy begins at home, and that the 
best way to preach price reduction and the restoration 
of prosperity is by example. It wants to be included 
on that honor roll of things selling now on a pre-war 
basis, which are doing more than all the shouters of 
“After you, Alphonse!’ to quicken the return to the 
good old days of brisk business and wholesome con- 
fidence. 

In the meantime we wish to assure the reader that a 
drop in price does not mean in any sense a drop in the 
quantity or quality of the contents. Lesiir’s WEEKLY 
will continue unabated the improvement which has 
brought us so many commendatory messages. Each 
week its aim will be to give more of value to the reader 
than ever before in its long and noteworthy history. 
As the oldest illustrated weekly newspaper in the 
United States it is proud to be identified already with 
the new era of prosperity through service that is now 
dawning for America and the world. 


A New View of Humans 


AKE a dot on a piece of paper. Let us suppose 
that this dot stands for the nature, or, so to 
speak, the “dimension” of inanimate things, 

such as rocks. Now draw a straight line from the 
dot. If the latter stands for inanimate things, then 
the line may stand for such things as plants, which 
have another “dimension’’—i.e., they are alive, and 
have the power to absorb elements from the air and 
earth and chemically change them. But animals 
have still another “‘dimension’’—they can more about 
in space, and their symbol will naturally be, not a line 
but a plane. 

Animals, however, make no use of the past and take 
no account of the future. The lions of to-day are 
exactly like those in Daniel’s den. They know nothing 
of their ancestors and care nothing about those that 
come after them. Humans, on the contrary, stand on 
the shoulders of all their ancestors and think a great 
deal of the generations unborn. This quality, this 
power of binding time, separates them sharply from 
animals—they may be pictured as cubes. 

This is one of the novel suggestions from a new book, 
“Manhood of Humanity,” by Count Alfred Korzybski, 
who thinks that a large part of our troubles—such 
calamities as the late war, for example—are largely 
due to misunderstanding the true nature of man— 


to thinking of him as a space-binding animal instead of 
a time-binding human, and making laws, politics and 
diplomacy accordingly. 


The New Leisure Class 


N the “Antioch Idea,” recently set forth in this 
I paper, we find a group of successful men trying 

to make education a more direct preparation for 
life, by adding to ordinary class-room study, work in 
shops and offices, and practice in management and 
administration. From the automobile town of Flint, 
Mich., comes a suggestion interestingly at variance 
with this Ohio experiment, and intimating that what is 
needed there and at similar places is not so much edu- 
cation for work as for leisure! 

Under the title, “The Iron Man,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Arthur Pound points out the rapid 
increase of automatic machines. These machines are 
best handled by young workers, whose efficiency de- 
clines as they grow older. The work itself is mechani- 
cal and uninteresting; it is highly paid; production is so 
great that work time tends to go below eight hours 
rather than above it. The result is a large population 
of young people who find themselves with leisure and 
an amount of money to blow in for pleasure which 
their parents never dreamed of. 

The need of these particular young people, whom he 
thinks typical of much of modern industry, is first, 
of all, self-restraint; and secondly, an education which 
will give life more meaning, and provide them with 
more means of using their leisure aright. 


Lubricating Business 
hgeoneye amenities have crept into business in 


recent years which by increasing the satisfaction 

of its pursuit somewhat reduce the human fric- 
tion. For instance, a stenographer used to be a sten- 
ographer and nothing more. Now, nine times out of 
ten, she is a secretary, and is she not the better, despite 
Shakespeare, for that name? Formerly, the great and 
the very near-great only, had secretaries, but who is so 
humble now that he lacks one, if only by rotation, pro- 
vided he but dictate a few letters. Then there is that 
impressive phrase, “‘In Conference’’—the name for any- 
thing that keeps you from the phone. Once a man was 
only “busy” but now he is “In Conference’’—and gains 
thereby in prestige with the man at the end of the wire 
and perhaps with himself. And many who in other 
days were but clerks are now directors in this and ex- 
perts in that—at least in the presence of callers. It all 
requires a certain amount of innocent deception—of 
self and others; but everyone feels the better for it, 
so what’s the harm? We suspect the advertising man, 
master of flattering nomenclature, of instilling this new 
business lubricant. Or is it a result of the new and 
subtle influence in business of the euphemistic sex? 
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UNDERWOOD 


should say “Demp- 

sey” to you what 
person would immediately 
leap into your mind? I as- 
sume without waiting to get a 
reply from all the outlying dis- 
tricts that the average citizen 
of the United States would 
immediately tag “Dempsey” 
with Jack and make a mental 
picture of a broad shouldered, 
beetle-browed, young man 
punching somebody else in the 
stomach. Officially, this men- 
tal picture would be all wrong. 
According to ““Who’s Who In 
America,” Dempsey means no 
such thing. 

Still, a fair assortment of 
Dempseys are in stock in this 
tabulation, which is designed 
to include the names of all 


|: ANYBODY 


(\mericans of importance. 

There is, for instance, “Demp- flowers.” 
: . : flowers. 

sey, Elam Franklin, clergy- 


man.” This is the Dempsey 
who wrote “The Wit and 
Wisdom of Warren Akin 
Candler” in 1919. It would not seem 
to me, offhand, that this was an achieve- 
ment as notable as knocking out Georges 
Carpentier in the fourth round of “the 
hattle of the century.” Jack put all 
his back and shoulders into the final 
blow which sent the Frenchman down. 
It was a mighty wallop and under i 
Carpentier crumpled. And yet it did 
not so much as jar the editor of ““Who’s 
Who in America.” He never knew that 
a blow had been struck. Jack Dempsey 
did not get into the ranking list of 
famous Americans. 

The family torch must be carried 
forward by others. Elam Franklin 
Dempsey, already mentioned, has been 
“pastor Ist ch. Athens, Ga., since Jan., 
1919.”" It is also well in seeking reasons 
for his preferment ahead of Jack to 
remember that it was Elam who “De- 
livered convocation sermon _ before 
Candler Sch. of Theology, Emory U., 
1917.” 

We also have with us in the seats of 
the mighty James Howard Dempsey, 
who was, “Admitted to Ohio bar, 1888, 


and since practiced in Cleveland.” 


The superman of swat, some- 
times familiarly referred to 
as “The Bambino.” Years 


KEYSTOND 
If we are to believe the editors of “Who's Who in America,” Molla fact that again and again 


as not mentioned. 


“WHO’S NOT WHO IN 


AMERICA” 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





tered forever, avoid 


into the volume. 


Bjurstedt Mallory, the Babe Ruth of tennis, isn’t anybody in particu- 
lar. Her name is conspicuous by its absence from the famous tome. 
But she is not alone in her misery. 
ilarly slighted—despite his well-known ability to “Say it with Cauli- 
Lillian Gish 
Likewise Wallace Reid and Mack Sennett and a 
whole raft of others equally well known to several million good Americans. 


The names of none of the Talmadges appear. 


Since 1890 Mr. James Howard Dempsey 
has been a member of the firm of “Squire, 
Sanders and Dempsey.” He is a director 
of the Glidden Varnish Co., but it seems 
doubtful to me whether he ever parti- 
cipated personally in any polishing 
quite as neat as that of Dempsey when 
he finally makes up his mind to provide 
somebody with a high finish. Among 
Mr. Dempsey’s clubs are the Union, 
Country, Hunt and Tavern. 

The third and last Dempsey repre- 
sented in ““Who’s Who” is also a lawyer. 
His name is Stephen Wallace Dempsey. 
He has been to Congress and he lives 
in Lockport. 

It is quite evident that in the awarding 
of biographical citations the talking 
Dempseys have had all the best of it. 
One clergyman and two lawyers are 
selected to speak for the family. Jack 
belongs to the inarticulate branch of 
Dempseys. He could not say very 
much for the family or even himself. 
He never did before, during or after the 
fight. And yet he packed persuasion 
in his right hand. His reply to every 
criticism directed against him was to 


Advice to mone fans: If you do 
not wish to have your illusions 
concerning the greatness of King 
4 ago he batted his way into Charles Spencer Chaplin shat- 

fast baseball company; but, 
alas, he has never been able in America. ” Charles 
through all the weary years 
to break into “Who's Who.” 


“Who's Who 


just manages to skin 


Mr. Jack Dempsey has been sim- 
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hit Georges Carpentier very 
hard. Jack Dempsey’s motto 
was, “Say it with cauliflowers.” 

It was surprising enough 
not to find the world’s cham- 
pion heavyweight fighter men- 
tioned in “Who’s Who In 
America,” but a_ still more 
incredible shock lay before 
me—Ruth is not represented. 
Fifty-nine home runs in a 
single season have not been 
considered sufficient to entitle 
the superman of swat to a 
position beside that of other 
makers of current American 
history. How many home 
runs do they expect him to 
make, anyway? Has due con- 
sideration been given to the 


rival pitchers passed him in the 
pinches? Already the man is 
more than mortal but it must 
be that the “Who’s Who” 
people are waiting for him to 
hook a home run into the 
lower tier of the moon. 

There is no error of fact in 
the complaint which I present. The 
pages have been scanned for George 
Herman Ruth as well as Babe Ruth, 
but neither name is mentioned. As a 
matter of fact the book notes no one 
of the family. In the spot where one 
fully expected to come upon Babe Ruth, 
I found “Roth, Filibert, forestry expert; 
b. Wurttemberg, Germany, April 20, 
1858; s. Paul Raphael and Amalie (Volz) 
R., early edn in Wurttemberg. 

This, apparently, is the best substitute 
they are prepared to let us have. We 
must accept an “‘o” for a “u,” a Roth for 
a Ruth. To be sure, there are striking 
points of similarity in the career of the 
two men but they remain something less 
than synonyms. As far back as 1896, 
Professor Roth published a volume 
called “The Uses of Wood.” No one 
dreamed at that time that it could ever 
be put to any uses as sensational as 
those introduced by Ruth. Still we 
ought not to forget Roth the theorist 
who made Ruth the practical man of 
affairs possible. After finishing “The 
Uses of Wood,” the Professor brought 
out his famous book of challenge and 
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revolt. called “Timber Physics.” It re- 
mained, however, for Ruth to prove 
that it is just as easy to hit a southpaw 
as any other sort of pitcher, that it is 
more feasible to knock a ball over a 
grand stand than through it, and that a 
bunt in time may save the nine. 

Any discussion of the relative im- 
portance of the two men opens up the 
old problem of the comparative signifi- 
cance of the deed and the thought. 
Specitically, should we build statues of 
Newton or the apple, Franklin or the 
lightning, Fulton or boiling water? To 
digress for a moment, it seems to me 
that Ruth might have shown to better 
advantage than Newton in that apple 
incident. As the story came to me, 
Newton went out and discovered gravi- 
tation after an apple fell and hit him on 
the head. It may have touched a soft 
spot. Now Ruth would never have 
allowed the fruit to land. He 
would have been the first to swing 
and I wager that he would just 
about have knocked that old apple 
over the fence. 

There is much to be said for 
Ruth, also, in any direct compari- 
son with Roth who has assumed 
his place in the pages of “Who's 
Who.” It may be that some very 
plausible hypotheses are outlined 
in “Timber Physics” as to the best 
way to secure the greatest possible 
impact between bat and ball, but 


after all Roth is not under the 
strain of making good his 


beliefs before the eves of thou- 
sands. He can be wrong, even 
three times in succession, and 


not one of his students will 
immediately shout ‘You're 
out!” There will be no massed 


ranks in the bleachers to razz 
him with contempt. Roth can 
take his time and go about his 
problems slowly, calmly and 
deliberately. No one is seek- 
ing to fool him with speed or 
with spitballs. 

After finding that “Who's 
Who” had muffed both Jack , 
Dempsey and Babe Ruth, 
was prepared to give it one 
more chance. I looked fran- 
tically for Charlie Chaplin. 
At first it seemed as if he too 
were among the missing. 
But the error was my own. 
It was hard to recognize him 
under a somewhat alien disguise. Noth- 
ing in “Shoulder Arms,” or “The Kid” 
or “Easy Street” suggested that his 
name might by any chance be “Charles 
Spencer Chaplin.” But there it is. 
Charles Spencer Chaplin and the better 
known Charlie Chaplin are one and the 
same person. 

The biography which the book pre- 
sents is meager, measuring exactly one 
and a half inches. Our hero is described 
as “comedian; b. nr. London, Eng., 1888; 
mainly self-ed.”. What a marvelous 
story is contained in that brief ‘mainly 
self-ed.”. The little cockney must have 
wasted constant tumbles and mishaps 
in these early days in the slums of 
London. It would be interesting to 
know just when and how he made the 
that his misfortunes had a 
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market value and that he need 
not submit to being kicked 
except at a very generous rate 
per reel. Somewhere in the 
United States there must be a 
nameless biographer who will 
write “The Education — of 
Charlie Chaplin.” It ought 
to be one of the great books 
in our language. 
“Who's Who" is 
a little less than ac- 
curate in describing 


Chaplin as “come- 
dian.” Recogni- 
tion has come. al- 


ready that he is one 
of the greatest 
tragedians of our 
day, but this is still 
a secondary impres- 
sion. For the rest, 


PHOTOS UNDERWOOD 
“ ” 
Here are two more who are not “who. 


They 

are Mr. and Mrs. Conway Tearle. From Maine 

to Mexico and from Florida to Washington there 

are film fans who will wish to know why, oh, why, 
Conway has been slighted. 


his brief life tells us merely bare facts. 
We do not learn his favorite pie, or 
where he gets those shoes, or how he 
ever managed to make his eyebrows 
eloquent. All these things wait for 
some later commentator. It is enough 
that Charlie has been recognized by 
“Who's Who.” 

Some of the other stars of the screen 
are allowed to twinkle outside the pale. 
None of the many Talmadges appear, 
nor Lillian Gish nor Wallace Reid. It 
does not seem to be enough to possess 
the most perfectly slicked down hair 
in America. Mack Sennett, Conway 
Tearle and Marion Davies are among 
the missing. 

Moreover, a man who has unselfishl¥ 
exposed himself to a publicity more 
pitiless than that which beats upon any 
actor has also gone unrewarded by 
attention. ‘‘Who’s Who” says nothing 
about the Rev. John Roach Straton, who 
is, perhaps, America’s leading candidate 


on, the New York preacher, 
who is, according to Mr, 
Broun, America’s leading can- 
hdate for Heaven. 
“Who's Who.” 





for Heaven. Mr. Straton 
likes attention and may!) 
eternity will make up to 
him for the present slight 
Other captains of | in- 
dustry get their due hut 
Tex Rickard, who — built 
the big arena and managed 
faultlessly the meeting be- 
tween Carpentier 
and Dempsey, the 
largest sporting 
event the country 
has ever known, is 
not recognized. || 
the athletes far 
badly. ‘Tilden is 
not mentioned and 
neither is Molla 
Bjurstedt Mallory 
nor Grantland Rice. 
most famous of 
sport chroniclers. 
In some of the 
instances here mentioned as errors upon 
the part of the Editors of “Who's Who” 
the intent has not been altogether serious, 
but I am perfectly serious in saying that 
many of the common estimates of America 
regarding importance are false and 
snobbish. The fact that we have no 
titles of nobility does not prevent us 
from being rather awesome of names 
with handles to them. We are all too 
ready to assume that because a man 
is a doctor of medicine he must know 
everything about health. There was a 
time when it was assumed that generals 





Dr. John 
Roach Strat- 


He is not in 


were conspicuously able people and 
ought to be president or something 


like that. From that fad we are re- 
covering but America is still ridden by 
professors and lawyers. “Who’s Who” 
is filled with petty people who amount 
to nothing beyond their titles. The 
influence of Babe Ruth upon the life and 
thought of America actually is more 
important and far reaching. He has 
helped to make us accept the gamble 
for the long chance as something glamour- 
ous. He has been willing to strike out 
many times if now and then he could 
manage to hit the ball a long way. This 
is the fundamental philosophy of ad- 
venturers, discoverers, poets and all the 
artists. We are, all of us, just a little 
less satisfied with merely safe things 
because of Babe Ruth. I think he is a 
tonic for American life worth more than 
many faculties. 





(The leading article in next week's Leste’s 
will be a brilliant article on the most popular 
of all college sports, by Grantland Rice, who is 
regarded by many as America’s foremost 
sports authority. Mr. Rice will name those 
players whose work he considers to have made 
them worthy of a place on the “All-America” 
football team; and he will have some things 
to say relative to the comparative strength of 
Eastern and Western football and Eastern 
and Western players which are sure to be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by all of those readers 
who are interested in the most thrilling of all 
games. Some of his verdicts will be very gen- 
erally accepted; but some of them are certain 
to cause a storm of controversy in circles where 
one hears frequent references these days to 
“forward passes,” “‘off-side plays,” “interfer- 
ence” and other terms that are associated with 
the gridiron.) 
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One of Our Delegates at the Arms Conference : 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Senior Senator from Massachusetts, as he appears to Boardman Robinson 
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= There was 
Blinkte Rosen, 
who worked 
with large 
brown — spec- 
tacles upon his 
eyes, and in- 
variably —ap- 
proached men 
who themselves 
wore glasses.” 


(Eprtor’s Note.—The author of this article 
has made a profound study of professional beg- 
gars, even risking his life to get his facts at first 
hand. He has met and mingled with beggars 
of all varieties, more particularly on two differ- 
ent occasions, years apart, which has given him 
an excellent basis for comparison as between the 
beggars of yesterday and those of to-day.) 


HE- who-findeth-out-all-things came 
S home from her shopping trip, tired, 
peeved and bursting with an 
indignation that would not wait another 
moment for expression. 

“It gets worse every day,” she ex- 
claimed, dropping wearily into a library 
chair. ‘And the tricks they play. Why, 
it just seems as though half of our pop- 
ulation lives on its wits at the expense of 
the other half.” 

“Well,” I began, “you must remem- 
ber that the modern bargain sale——”’ 

“Oh, it was not the sales,” she inter- 
rupted. “One knows what to expect at a 
sale. It was the mendicants, the beggars. 
The streets and even the subways are full 
of them. I was held up, literally held up 
six times in the course of the afternoon 
by able-bodied men and women who I am 
sure could earn an honest living if they 
wanted to.” 

“And, of course, you gave up some of 
my hard-earned coin as the easiest way 
out of the situation?” 

“What could I do? I was held up. 
Not asked—held up.” 

“But there are Charity Bureaus to 
which you could have referred them.” 

“And have the poor things die of 
starvation while they are being inves- 
tigated?” 

“You said able-bodied persons?” 

“Of course, but one of them told me 
that is what would happen. He said 
he couldn’t wait, had a wife and children 
to support and must have money at once. 
I gave him a little—something.” 

“The papers say there are hundreds of 
thousands of people like him out of work 
in New York alone. They have not yet 
descended to begging.” 

“A big fellow in civilian clothes and an 
over-seas cap actually accused me _ of 


THE MODERN MENDICANT 


I. A Dip Into the Underworld of Beggary 


By THEODORE WATERS 
Illustrations by CLIVE WEED 


being responsible for his condition. 
Caught me at the top of the subway stairs. 
‘Lady,’ he said,‘you helped to send us over 
there. Now help us over here.’’ I don’t 
believe he was a soldier at all, but you 
never can tell. Just before that I came 
across a one-legged man sitting in the 
subway passage. His good leg was thrust 
straight out across my path. I prac- 
tically had to step over it in order to 
pass by and as I did so he thrust his dirty 
cap almost in my face. I ran away from 
him. On the street I collided with a blind 
man maybe he was blind. You know how 
two people will bump into one another 

and then dance about trying to get by? 

That’s what happened. He must 

have had some sight or he could not 

have done it. When I did finally get 
away I could hear him swearing at me for 
a tight wad. 

“Coming home I found a girl at the 
foot of the subway stairs, pert thing with 
bobbed hair, rattling a begging box with 
a slit in the top and demanding that I 
‘help the children.” What children? She 
didn’t have a sign onthe box or on herself 
for that matter, to indicate whom she 
represented. But there she stood, ob- 
structing the passage and shaking the box 
in my face. What wasI todo? I didn’t 
want to get into an argument with her, 
so I dropped in a coin.” 

“But the worst of all was when I got 
over to Brooklyn. I was walking along 
Fulton Street in front of one of the big 
department stores. There on the side- 
walk was a little boy about ten years old, 
dirty faced and ragged, and he was rattling 
a little broken savings bank and begging 
for pennies for his starving little brothers 
and sisters. It was pathetic, really. He 
had a few pennies in the bank and I was 
just about to give him some when a boy 
a few years older ran up to him and tried 
to steal the bank from him. The little 
boy held on and yelled as loudly as he 
could while they struggled and the crowd 
looked on in amazement. The pennies 
were spilled over the sidewalk and the 
little boy cried louder than ever. Then 
the crowd woke up. One man yelled: 
‘Hey, get out of that, you young thief!’ 
Whereupon the bigger boy ran away. 
Then everybody helped the little boy pick 
up his spilled pennies and, of course, we 
all gave him some more until the bank 
was full. He dried his tears and ran 
happily away. I was so glad. 

“Then I had an inspiration. I followed 
him intending to find out where he lived 
and, perhaps, offer some more construc- 
tive help to his family. I felt it was 
worth it. He turned the next 
corner and went down a side 
street and what do you think I 
saw? About a block farther on 
he actually met the big boy and 
they proceeded to count 
the money between them. 
It was all a game. I was 


stupefied and I was just going to call a 
policeman when the man who had called 
the big boy a thief walked up and said 
he was a detective and took them both 
away. What do you think of that.” 

“Why,” I replied. “I think that the 
man was part of the show, probably the 
inspiration of the whole thing and pre- 
tended to be a detective.” 

“Perhaps, you are right,” she replied 
thoughtfully. ‘But to think of that man, 
the real criminal, remaining safely in the 
background and letting the little boys 
take all the chance of arrest!” 

“Oh, I can tell you a still safer plan 
than that, brought in by a friend of mine 
who saw it worked in a Michigan city. 
One morning recently people on their way 
to work, saw a poor forlorn object of a 
man sitting hunched up against a build- 
ing, his hat well down over his eves, a 
begging box in his lap and a sign, ‘Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind,’ hanging upon his breast. 
It was a sight to touch anybody’s heart 
and many, indeed, were touched. Pre- 
sently a strange man stooped over the 
poor, figure and spoke to it and then 
transferring the contents of the box to his 
own pocket walked away. Another 
stranger, fearing that the poor beggar 
was being robbed, hastened off and called 
a policeman. The latter was mystified. 
How to communicate with the beggar 
he did not know. Finally, he reached 
down and touched the forlorn figure on 
the shoulder. The figure fell over. It 
was just a dummy, a silent begging ma- 
chine. The policeman was angry, for, 
of course, he had to arrest it. He lifted it. 
It fell apart. He gathered it up in his 
arms. The stranger handed him the 
begging box which then contained fifty- 
four cents, and for greater convenience he 
hung the sign around his neck. And he 
went to the station house with that ‘Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind’ sign 
hanging in front and 
audibly cursing his luck 
every step of the way. 
No doubt the fellows } 
who manufactured the we 
dummy were there to f 
enjoy it most of all—a 
great joke on the Bull.’ 

“What will 
they do next?” 
exclaimed my 
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better half. “Why, they didn’t do such 
things when you were a beggar, did they, 
le ar?” 

Now this last remark will bear some 
explanation. Itwas one which my good 
spouse had been delighted to make on 
several occasions, to the mystification and 
secret. speculation of calling friends. It 
is the family stock joke and originated as 
follows: 

Some years ago, in the course of jour- 
nalistie work, I was given a commission to 
investigate the beggars of New York and 
elsewhere. It was decided that the best 
way to do it was to 


they are bad actors when they get going, 
and if they find you out it will do you no 
good to hold up your hands and say: 
‘Please, mister, I'll never do it again.” 
You must fight your way out and you 
can do it better with a shuper than with 
your fists. If a fight starts take your 
shuper and break the mug of it against a 
table. That will leave you with a 
beautiful cutting weapon that cannot 
be taken away from you, because your 
hand will cover the only handle.”’ 

So I ordered the shuper and waited 
awhile and at what I considered the 


“He fell (was arrested) on the Grand 
Central. He’s in the Bandhouse handlin’ 
the duds.” That is, he was in the work- 
house on Blackwell’s Island and had been 
assigned to look after the city clothes of 
the incoming and outgoing prisoners. 

He plied me with other questions of 
similar nature and the answers must have 
satisfied him for no fight occurred and I 
did not have to use my shuper. I was 
introduced to others in the room, visited 
the place a number of times and slept in 
lodging houses with professionals, and in 
the course of my sojourn learned many 

things. 





get acquainted with 


professional beggars a 


themselves, fraternize ~ 
with them, live with 
them in short, some 
thing after the manner 
of Josiah Flynt among 
the tramps or George 
Borrow among the 
gypsies. It was a 
commission not en- 
tirely devoid of dan- 
ger, because the pro- 
fessional beggars of 
that day were a clan- 
nish crowd, rather re- 
sentful of investiga- 
tion, and another 
writer who had tried 
the stunt, discon- 
tinued all interest in 
them after they had 
broken hisarm, dented 
his skull and thrown 
him out in the Bowery 
to think it over. Pro- 
fiting by his example, 
however, I took coun- 
cil with some detec- 
tive friends and Char- 
ity Organization Soci- i 
ety investigators and Bia 
with a number of 
choice alibis in the 
form of apparent 


x 
t 





““My initiation to the fraternity was dramatic enough. 
where to go, the back room of a certain saloon in the lower bowery where the most 
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notorious panhandlers hung out.” 
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A detective friend told me 


For instance, it de- 
veloped that the men- 
dicants had a patois 
or slang of their own, 
which was not at all 
like the slang of the 
Broadwayite or the 
flippantly-minded 
youth of the period, 
but many words of 
which have. since 
leaked into the com- 
mon language via in 
large part the crook 
plays of the Paul 
Armstrong variety 
and the movies of the 
Miracle Man school. 
To learn this patois 
was one of my tasks. 
It developed that pro- 
fessional appeals to 
the public were sel- 
dom of the haphazard 
sort. They were care- 
fully thought out, the 
cardinal principle that 
guided the profes- 
sional being to appeal 
always to the emo- 
tion, never to the 
reason of the victim. 
Perhaps, much of this 
form of approach was 
instinctive, but no 
playwright was ever 











friendships with pro- 
fessionals who were 
just then doing time and so could not 
immediately be reached, I managed to 
introduce myself and live among them 
for a limited period. 

My initiation to the confraternity was 
dramatic enough. A detective friend told 
ie Where to go—the back room of a cer- 
tain saloon in the lower Bowery where the 
most notorious panhandlers hung out. 
It was the place where they congregated 
after the day’s work was done, where 
they went after they had cast off their 
false legs or come out of their public 
contortions and desired a bit of recreation 

their Place de Miracles. 1 entered ina 
dirty suit of hand-me-downs, unshaved, 
hedraggled and with my left arm in a 
sling. The room was crowded with pro- 
fessionals, men and women sitting at 
tables drinking, but in general they were 
far from appearing like beggars. Many 


another saloon backroom uptown pre- 


sented a not dissimilar appearance. I 
sut_ down at a table and ordered a 
shuper” of beer. A “shuper” was a 
rge glass stein and in getting it I but 
lollowed the advice of my detective friend. 
“Remember, my boy,” he had said. 


“you are going in among real actors, but 


psychological moment I loosened the 
neckerchief that supported my left arm 
and wrapping it around the splint pulled 
off the latter and stuck it in my coat 
pocket. There was a momentary hush 
among those who saw my action and 
presently a big throwout (one who hands 
out begging cards in saloons and offices) 
got up from a table and sat down at mine. 

“Hello,” he said, eyeing me sharply. 
“What's your moniker?” 

“Philly Kid,” I answered, meaning the 
young man from Philadelphia. 

“Who do you know in Philly?” was the 
next question. 

I gave him the names of several pro- 
fessionals operating in that city, for my 
detective friend had primed me. 

“Who do you know here in York?”’ he 
now asked. I had the names of several 
who were doing time, so among others I 
mentioned “Pekin Eddie.” 

Now Pekin Eddie was then the best- 
known professional in the city. He was 
said to have begged all over the world, 
“even in China,” his friends declared 
proudly, whence his moniker. 

“Where is Pekin now?” asked the 
Throwout. 


more careful of his 
lights and shades than were these drama- 
tists of the sidewalk. 

There was Blinkie Rosen, who worked 
with large brown spectacles upon his 
eyes, and invariably approached men 
who themselves wore glasses. His daily 
route was often along Wall Street when 
brokers were approaching or leaving their 
offices. He would sight his victim ap- 
proaching, for he himself could see very 
well, and tapping his stick on the sidewalk 
and raising his trembling hand nearly to 
the victim's face would gasp, “Mister. 
Did you ever think how terrible it is to 
feel that you're goin’ blind?” 

Now, every man who wears glasses has 
at one time or another considered the 
possibility of blindness overtaking him. 
It is his point of least resistance. And 
usually the victim’s hand would be in his 
pocket and the money in Blinkie’s hat 
before he took time to think. It was an 
appeal to the emotions pure and simple 
and the operation would be over before 
the reason could be brought into play. 

The old trick of crust-throwing was 
founded on the same principle. It was 
operated by a man named Lang. He 

(Concluded on page 781) 
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FROM THE DREGS 


N A pleasant October evening, re- 

turning to his house, which was 

next to his church, the Rev. Dr. 
LD. Hannibal Perkins discovered that the 
street upon which stood these two re- 
spectable buildings was being profaned 
by an odious traffic. Fluttering,, half 
ghost creatures, in the half darkness, 
flitted about, at once timid and mon- 
strously purposeful; and one, crossing his 
direct path, scorched him, as she passed, 
with a brilliant wild smile which for a 
moment lit up the darkness whitely, like 
a match scratched and then abruptly put 
out. 

The Rev. Dr. D. Hannibal Perkins let- 
ting himself into the house, went directly 
to his study, without pausing, as was his 
wont, to kiss his little sleeping son as he 
passed. And once within the study, his 
heart pounding with a powerful indigna- 
tion, he wrought a sermon upon what he 
had seen in the street, upon the shameful 
indignity forced upon his church by the 
happenings he had seen taking place in 
its street. 

The sermon, delivered on Sunday, had 
a great success. For one thing, it was 
less a sermon than a flaming indictment. 
It did not float in azure but stayed very 
close to brown earth. And it ended with 
a question which could not be dodged. 
“What are you going to do about it? 
What are you going to do about it? 
What ARF you going to do about it? 
What are YOU going to do about it?” 
the Rev. Dr. D. Hannibal Perkins asked 
of his flock, poin ting at them a long fin- 
ger which could not be ignored. 

What the flock did was to elect the 
Rey. Dr. Perkins chairman of a crusading 
committee, and on the following day, the 
Re ». Dr. Perkins found himself in all the 
newspapers and famous. The chief of 
police was called upon; in a trice, the 
clubs of his men had shooed from the 
street of the church the fluttering phan- 
toms which had offended the Rev. Dr. 
Hannibal Perkins. 

But the Rev. Dr. Hannibal Perkins had 
lasted of something which, once bitten, 
it is hard to let go. It now occurred to 
him that it was not only the street of the 
church which should be cleaned, but all 
the streets of the entire city. And 
presto —found himself not only the chair- 
man of a church committee, but the 
leader of a vast public moral campaign. 
Amid an uproar of mass meetings, ora- 
tions, accusations, denunciations, the city 
streets were swept clean. 

But the Rev. Dr. Hannibal Perkins had 
become “copy,” and could no longer bear 
not bemg “copy.” He discovered now 
that vice was not only in the streets; that 
it also was within walls, behind doors. 
He carried the good fight there. 

rhose were great days for the Rev. Dr. 
1). Hannibal Perkins. He, the sedentary 
student, the hermit, had discovered the 
delicious drunkenness there is in action. 
‘he blood flowed hot and fast through 


By JAMES HOPPER 


Illustrations by HAROLD ANDERSON 


his veins. He had found in himself un- 
guessed faculties: he could stand up to 
practical men, out-intrigue the politician, 
out-suspect the police, out-punch the 
bruiser. An incessant energy was his 
wine; constant movement his pride. He 
loved to lead the night raid, axe in hand; 
shatter to splinters the resisting door; and 
like a cyclone of devastating and steriliz- 
ing righteousness, 
burst into the soft, 
perfumed, ensilk- 
ened nests of vice. 
The city was in up- 
roar. Night after 
night the explosion 
of battered-in doors 
was heard, while the 
streets filled with af- 
frighted, painted, 
defiant or sobbing 
denizens, and their 
soiled finery, and their 
gutted trunks. 

Then some one voiced a 
new problem. Whatshould 
be done with those crea- 
tures, now without homes 
and without—profession? 
Where should they go? 
What should they do? 

The Rev. Dr. D. Han- 
nibal Perkins was now 
fully mad. He accepted 































the challenge loudly. He said he would 
get them jobs—respectable jobs. H 
called a mass meeting. He invited the 
objects of his solicitude to attend the 
mass meeting. And, completing the pic- 
ture he had within him of vivid modern- 
ism and startling tolerance, he said that 
the meeting would be held in his very 
church. 

So, on the appointed afternoon, 
the church of the Rev. Dr. D. Han- 
nibal Perkins was filled with its 
strange gathering. The minister 

himself, his lieutenants, his 
committeés, all those inter- 
ested in the solution of the 
problem, were on the plat- 
form; beneath them was the 
Problem itself—the harried 
unfortunates in their fluffs 
and furbelows, filling—un- 
comfortably—every pew. 
At first the meeting went 
very well. 

It went very well as long 
as the minister and his aco- 
lytes discussed it among 

themselves, and held it 
in rosy vagueness. But 
soon this pretty har- 
mony was disturbed }) 
the discordant and 
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**The_ redoubtable 
Mrs. Morton was 
once more on_ her 
feet. ‘I want to ask 
a question!’ she 
boomed, —_ be-plumed 


Navarre.” 


rather raucous voice of Mrs. 
Morton. 

Mrs. Morton sat in the very 
midst of those she called her 
“girls’—a rather puzzled and 
submissive lot, they. She sat 
there with an air that said “you 
can’t get out,” and evidently 
had appointed herself Defense and Advo- 
cate. She was a deep-bosomed lady in 
the forties—a sort of retired captain of 
the craft—enflamed by a terrific be- 
plumed hat which bobbed like an enraged 
banner to her every word and nod and 
incisive articulation. 

“I notice,”’ she said, rising, and shaking 
her hat, “that all of you sanctimonious 
people are agreed. You are agreed that 
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the girls should have 
jobs. You are agreed 
that people should 
give them jobs. But I don’t 
see any one of you—or hear him 

giving any of the girls a job.” 

The voice was vulgar and the 
manner distastefully insistent. It was 
with some difficulty that the Rev. Dr. D. 
Hannibal Perkins managed to replace 
about the discussion its blue and rose 
hazes. And then, not for long. The re- 
doubtable Mrs. Morton was once more 
on her feet. “I want to ask a question!” 
she boomed, be-plumed like’ several kings 
of Navarre. 

The Rev. Dr. Perkins tried to ignore 
her. But she was as easy to ignore as a 
mace or an axe. “Mrs. Morton,” he 
finally had to say, giving her the floor 
which she had already. 

“This is my question,” she said. 

“Yous, and all the others, you say the 
girls should have a job. 

“Well, what about you, Mr. D. Han- 
nibal Perkins? 

“Will you give one of the girls a job? 

“I have one what would make a good 
maid. Will you take her into your house 
to be a maid? 

“T know one what would make a good 
cook, Will you take her into your 
kitchen, Mr. D. Hannibal Perkins?” 

His answer slipped out of him before he 
could stop it. “God forbid!” he said; 
and his hand went up, flattened palm 
toward her. 

There was a silence. He was thinking 
low he should further put it. 

“You misunderstand the situation, my 
good woman,” he began, in elucidation. 

“We are here to help; we are anxious 
to help all we can. 


“She was looking him over, as one examines an 
animal in the Zoo. Finally, her curiosity gare 
her strength to speak. ‘Do you mean,’ she 
asked, ‘that you think that God took away your 
little child because you had acted the way you 
did? Is that what you have been saying?’ ” 


“But the fact still remains that we are 
dealing with sinners. 

“With sinners who must expiate. With 
sinners who cannot expect freely to con- 
gregate with those that are pure. 

“They most certainly cannot expect to 
enter our homes.” 

Mrs. Morton, in the very center of the 
church, now stretched till she looked like 
a grenadier. ‘“‘Ya—ya—ya, ya, ya,” she 
inelegantly and shrilly sneered. ‘‘Ya-a-a 

-I thought Vd call your bluff! I thought 
I'd call your bluff! Of all of yous—you 
four-flushers!” 

Then standing right there, irremovable 
and defiant, she delivered an impassioned 
little oration which cannot be put into 
print, as it scarce would be allowed the 
mails—a little oration expressing views 
altogether personal to her, in language 
also personal, on the subject of sundry 
small inconsistencies of the “system” 
ralled “‘socia!.”” 

This broke up the meeting. The 
“girls” never did get their “jobs.” As a 
matter of fact, the campaign itself was 
near its end, the crusade losing its fire, 
the convulsion quieting. The newspa- 
pers—-with their infallible instinet—were 








the first to let go. After them, 
those henchmen and _hench- 

women of the battling minister 

who were of “society.” After 
these the clubs. The Rev. Dr. Hannibal 
Perkins struggled on alone for a while 
but without succeeding in making much 
noise. Then, one morning, he himself 
awoke suffused and distended with a de- 
sire for peace. For quiet prayerfulness 
and meditation. He could, he reflected, 
with good grace relax: he had carried the 
spears—or the brooms—of his militant 
morality to every nook, corner and crev- 
ice of the city. The city was clean. 

He rediscovered his family—his wife, 
his small son. It was pleasant, for a 
change, just to live. Just live and be 
good one’s self, without bothering too 
much about othe s’ goodness—or bad- 
ness. Within one year the Rev. Dr. D. 
Hannibal Perkins had sunk back into a 
thick obscurity. 

Then, on a terrible day, they brought 
to him his small son, dead. The little 
fellow had been killed by a passing ma- 
chine almost at the very door of the house. 

The man of God, pierced to the heart, 
now found himself unable to find conso- 
lation in his God. 

For days and nights, days and nights, 
his brain, like a chained satellite, re- 
volved and revolved around his sorrow, 
its cruelty and its horror, and found no 
answer and found no light. 

He begun to imagine that, inexplicable 
as otherwise it must remain, his bereave- 
ment must be a punishment doled out by 
his God. 

A punishment! For what? For what? 
Where, and how, and in what had he 
sinned? 

A picture answered him. He saw him- 
self, axe in hand, leading the raids. He 
saw the streets filled with the startled 
tear-stained inmates. 

(Concluded on page 781) 
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THE WAY OUT FOR CHINA 





A Japanese Proposal 
That Provides a Busi- 
ness Solution of the 
Far Eastern Problem 
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Japan supports a military establishment that costs per cap- 
ita what would amount to an annual charge of $30,000,000,000 
—if a like rate of military erpenditure were applied in this 
country. The one fighting vessel shown above—the 32,600- 


T THE present moment (I am 
writing on the eve of the Armament 
gathering) diplomacy exhibits its 

most reactionary aspect among the 
Japanese. They are the most political, 
the least business-like, of the Powers. 
They have the feeblest faith in the unity 
of human interests—the deepest distrust 
of unsophisticated human nature. If 
you probe to the source of the “‘twenty- 
one points” and the suave ruthlessness in 
Manchuria, Korea and Shantung, you will 
find in the heart of Japan a profound 
spiritual feeb'eness and fear. Japan feels 
weak—and is afraid. The cause is not in 
herself alone, but partly in her experience 
with the rest of the world. 

Yet behold! There are strong and 
brave personalities in Japan—such as 
Okuma and Shibusawa. They could 
establish the peace of the Pacific (auspi- 
cious omen in that word!) if they would 
now say to the Arms-limiting Conference 
in Washington what they said to me at 
Tokio in October, 1918. 

I betray no confidence. On the con- 
trary, I am delivering to the readers of 
LESLIE’s a message I was charged to 
deliver to the President of the United 
States and to the American people. I 
have a hope that this publication of their 
message may spur the great men of Japan 
to make repetition and asseveration of it. 

In a series of conferences held in the 
Japanese capital during the month pre- 
ceding the Armistice, some of the chief 
men of Japan discussed the peace prob- 
lem—not as hurried negotiators, but in 
the way of a tranquil and foreseeing in- 
telligence. What they contemplated was 
not an armed truce, but a real peace. 
How might such a thing be achieved? 





UNDERWOOD 

“The Grand Old Man of Japan”—Baron Ei- 

ichi Shibusawa. He is recognized as the fore- 

most financier and business man of modern Ja- 

pan. In 1878 Count Okuma, the late Prince Ito 

and he founded the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce. 
The Baron was its first President. 


A solution was arrived at. It was a 
business solution. 

A method was found for mutualizing 
the interests of all concerned—in the 
Orient. It was agreed that Japan is not 
strong enough to take the lead in making 
application of this new method, but that 
America is strong enough; that America 
can force the issue and command a uni- 
versal following. I was asked by Marquis 
Okuma and Baron Shibusawa to convey 
their definite commitment to President 
Wilson and to the American business 
community. They promised that if 
America would make a start with the 
proposed program, they personally would 
do their utmost to back it up in the policy 
of Japan. 

I duly delivered this message to Presi- 
dent Wilson and to the Secretary of State. 
The proposed plan was stated and ex- 
plained at length in the financial columns 
of the New York Tribune. A number of 
gentlemen, influential in Far Eastern 
affairs, have tried to move the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. 


By 
CHARLES FERGUSON 


4 Former Special Agent of the 


State Department in the 
Orient 
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ton Nippon dreadnought Nagato—is said to hare cost the 
Japanese Government between $35,000,000 and $40,000,- 
000. Others similar to her were launched after she took th 
water. The Arms Conference may cause her to be scrapped. 


No effectual action has yet been taken 
in the matter either in Washington or in 
Wall Street—for a reason that can easily 
be understood. The reason is that the 
minds of those who lead in politics and 
business are not yet prepared for funda- 
mental solutions. The Tokio Conferences 
went to the root of the matter; that is 
why statesmen and financiers are slow to 
respond. 

In the State Department the case was 
put substantially as follows: “Mr. 
Lansing, when the United States Govern- 
ment gave its approval of the new financial 
consortium formed by American, British, 
French and Japanese bankers for the 
exploitation of China, the State Depart- 
ment expressly reserved to itself a veto 
on any particular transaction. This 
reservation was made for the protection 
of the Chinese. The State Department 
is alive to the fact that there are ways of 
allocating loans in a relatively weak and 
defenseless country, that are good for 
the country—and ways that are bad; 
that a sharp distinction should be made 
between the kind of finance that 
strengthens a nation and the kind that 
weakens it. 

“But, Mr. Lansing, we have omitted to 
provide any competent agency in China 
to effectuate this distinction. It is im- 
possible to separate constructive finance 
from obstructive finance, otherwise than 
by the maintenance of a continuous sur- 
vey of complicated local conditions. 
Now, there are powerful men in Japan 
who want to maintain such a survey in 
China. Men that have great influence 
in the framing of Japanese policy: have 
come to see that it would be better for 

(Continued on page 784) 
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A PORTIA AND HER SCALES 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


HAKESPEARE is always 
up-to-date. He is the 
prince of clairvoyants and 

posterity’s ingenuity never 
seems to outrun his prevision. 
Everything that is apparently 
modern, from wireless to women 
lawyers, he appears to have 
foreseen and foretold. To the 
Elizabethans his Portia, en- 
dowed with dramatic signifi- 
cance and sympathetic appeal, 
must have presented herself as 
a creature merely begotten by 
the playwright’s imagination 
and possessing no relationship 
to the future of her sex. The 
fact is, nevertheless, that 
Shakespeare’s “Daniel come to 
judgment” sprang, _ logically 
and inevitably, to my mind a 
few mornings ago as [ sat in 
Rosalie Loew Whitney's office 
in the Industrial Commission’s 
building on East Twenty-eight 
Street, New York, and studied 
the methods she pursued to the 
end that no Shylock, posing at 
the moment as either employer 
or employee, should obtain un- 
justly his pound of flesh. Once 
again, as so often heretofore, I 
mentally doffed my hat to the modernity 
of Shakespeare's genius. 

As officials of national, state, county 
and city governments, more than 50,000 
women are now functioning in the United 
States, their activities as public servants 
dating, roughly speaking, from 1890, 
when several of our States enacted laws 
enabling women to qualify as members 
of school boards and commissions. But 
women in judicial positions are still far 
from numerous. As judges, their activi- 
ties have been hitherto confined almost 
exclusively to the juvenile courts, though 
Cleveland, O., recently elected a woman 
to a four-year term as county judge, with 
the intention, perhaps, of notifying the 
nation that Ohio expects the first woman 
President of the United States to come 
from the Buckeye State. It was, there- 
fore, with a lurking doubt in my mind 
regarding woman’s temperamental adap- 
tability to judicial activity, data to 
remove the doubt being difficult to ob- 
tain, that I recently watched Mrs. Whit- 
ney as she held the scales of justice aloft 
in her slender fingers and carefully 
weighed the evidence that the day’s 
docket brought before her. 

Practically three in number were the 
lramatis persone of the one-act play, 
replete with human interest, that oc- 
cupied our attention that morning, with a 
modern Portia acting not as pleader but 
as judge in a little drama typical of 
thousands that come before the Compen- 
sation Branch of the Industrial Com- 
mission. A program of the performance, 


(UNDERWOOD 





Mrs. Rosalie Loew Whitney, of New York 


at which I enjoyed the exclusive privilege 
of acting as audience, might conceivably 
have run as follows: 


To Pay or Not to Pay 
One-act Tragi-comedy, with Prologue 
and Epilogue 


Cast 
Judge. .The Industrial Commission. 
Plaintiff ....injured Workingman. 


Defendant. .Company in which Employer 
is Insured. 


The plot of this miniature drama from 
real life was not complicated, but as it 
resembled, in its essential features, 
thousands of cases that come before the 
Commission it may be well to outline 
briefly its basic story. The plaintiff, the 
young workingman, a youth in his early 
twenties who showed in his appearance 
and manner the effects of a trying ordeal, 
had, while pursuing his usual activities in 
behalf of his insured employer, fallen 
down an elevator shaft and received in- 
juries that necessitated a long and costly 
sojourn in a hospital. His demand for 
compensation would have been un- 
assailable had it not been for the alleged 
fact, apparently established by the 
defendant's lawyer, that the plaintiff had 
not filed his claim for remuneration within 
the period specified by statute. 

To me, a layman, it seemed, as the 
details of the case were brought out, that 
the insurance company’s lawyer, an alert, 
convincing and ingratiating young man, 


was taking full advantage of the 
technicality upon which, in 
behalf of his client, he refused 
to grant the injured plaintiff's 
claim for compensation. But 
what interested me most that 
morning were the tact, the 
intuition, the common-sense, 
and a feminine disregard for 
man-made precedents, that en- 
abled Mrs. Whitney to clarify 
repeatedly the fog of misunder- 
standing that the disputants 
strove to wrap about the case. 
By a word of protest, an in- 
cisive query, or a few emphati: 
comments she would frequently 
throw an ‘lluminating light 
upon the immediate question at 
issue that convinced me that 
the judical mind is not neces- 
sarily, as some maintain, con- 
fined to the male sex. Mrs. 
Whitney was the first woman 
to engage in general practice 
in the New York courts, an 
was for eight years counsel t» 
the Legal Aid Society. It is 
long training, therefore, as well 
as temperamental adaptability 
to the réle, that enables her, 
as umpire in compensation 
cases, to do full justice to both plaintiff 
and defendant, while reaching decisions 
that shall meet the approval, in case a 
verdict of hers is brought before it, of the 
Appellate Court of the State. 

When the curtain fell upon the little 
playlet, ‘To Pay or Not to Pay,” and I, 
as audience, withheld my applause, Mrs. 
Whitney, as critic, made her decision. 
The drama, as presented to her, had con- 
vinced her, despite the histrionic ability 
of the defendant’s lawyer, that the in- 
jured workingman was entitled to sub- 
stantial damages, the amount of which 
she indicated. Again came Portia to my 
mind, and I[ recalled the thrill that passed 
through me years ago as I heard a great 
English actress, in the scorching words of 
the immortal bard, ripping Shylock’s case 
to pieces, sticking to the letter of the law, 
but basing her contention not upon a 
technicality but upon the broad, eternal 
principles of mercy and justice. As Mrs. 
Whitney reviewed, in illuminating words, 
the case that had engaged our attention 
for hours, and pronounced finally a ver- 
dict that seemed to me to be above 
criticism, I felt inclined to ery aloud 
approvingly: “A Daniel come to judg- 
ment!’ But that clever actor who had 
so ably essayed the réle of the defendant's 
lawyer in a drama to which an epilogue 
was about to be affixed, exhibited no 
sympathy with my point of view. He 
bluntly informed us that his sacred duty 
to his client, the carrier company, com- 
pelled him to demand of the Appellate 
(Concluded on page 790) 
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A Japanese star 
who could make 
many an Ameri- 
ican athlete lool: 
to his laurels. 


your field glasses to sweep the gen- 

eral horizon, you must note how 
few things there are worthy of serious at- 
tention that did not have a small and 
humble beginning. 

You recall the copybook line about the 
great oaks and the tiny acorns, and that 
Christopher Columbus once put across a 
decidedly man’s size idea by manipulat- 
ing a single hen’s egg. 

Some day, and not in the far distant 
future either, something so big that it will 
startle the entire world is going to happen 
in sportdom, and that particular some- 
thing will be the wresting of many ath- 
letic honors and records from the com- 
placent athletes of America and northern 
Europe by representatives of the Far 
Eastern countries. 

And this new Oriental “peril,” which 
in little more than ten vears has grown 
from a rosy hope to a concrete and threat- 
ening reality, at least as far as the old 
line athletically supreme nations are con- 
cerned, sprung from a very small seed 
indeed. In fact, this mighty athletic 
movement which in a decade has gripped 


1: YOU will pause briefly and permit 


“The opening was impressive, and when 250 massed athletes marched across the field under 
their respective flags, it was difficult to realize that less than a decade before athletics had no 


real place in the Far East.” 


FROM THE ORIENT COMES 
A NEW “PERIL” 


By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


a large portion of the Far East and turned 
out track and field performers the equal 
of or better than the average American 
high school boy, and older ones who rap- 
idly are approaching the standards of the 
men of prowess of the universities at- 
tended by the white races, had its begin- 
ning in a volley ball and an indoor base- 
ball lying in a trunk aboard a steamship 
which arrived in Manila Harbor one day 
in 1910. 

The trunk belonged to Elwood 5S. 
Brown, sent there as a physical director 
by the American Y. M. C. A., to see what 
could be done in the way of building up 
sports in the Orient. And this idea, plus 
the very limited athletic paraphernalia 
mentioned, started something that al- 
ready has the insiders in amateur athlet- 
ics guessing. 

However, this particular Far Eastern 
“peril” is not one to deplore. Nothing 
better for the whole world, for civilization 
to-day and to-morrow, could happen than 
to have the men and women of every na- 
tion participate in international athlet- 
ics. Peoples physica ly well trained are 
fit to do big things at all times. Sickly 
nations, like ailing men, are irritable and 
quarrelsome. And the meeting of ath- 
letes in international contest, the Olym- 
pics or at golf, tennis, etc., every event of 
which is followed closely and with the 
keenest interest by those “back home,” 
has done more than all other agencies to 
break down prejudice and create a feeling 
of fellowship generally. For the true 
sportsman is, above all else, fair and con- 
siderate of the other fellow. Let every- 
body be given athletic training and be 
made physically fit to take part in con- 













Alo, one of the Fil- 
ipino pole vault- 
ers. His record is 
said to be 11 feet, 
614 inches 










tests, international perhaps, and there 
would arise few differences between na- 
tions which it would be necessary to settle 
with steel, shot and chemicals. 

To return to Brown and his trunk. As 
soon as both were ashore he hunted up 
William Tutherly and Frank L. Cone, 
interested in athletics in the Philippines, 
and after a consultation the three, naming 
themselves as a self-constituted organi- 
zation committee and acting entirely on 
their nerve, boldly announced that on the 
occasion of the Manila Carnival the fol- 
lowing February it would conduct a Far 
Eastern athletic championship contest, 
open to all amateurs. The success of the 
venture was such that the promoters were 
satisfied that the Oriental nations had 
been waiting for centuries for someone 
to come along with sufficient hustle to 
put the movement into practical op- 
eration. 

Then the Philippines Amateur Athletic 
Association stripped for action and the 
real work began. A survey showed that 
550,000,000 persons lived in the coun- 
iries bordering on the China Seas, and 
this was considered a respectable sized 
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audience to which to appeal, disre- 
garding Russia and India, whose 
centers of population, aggregating 
another 500,000,000, were too far 
distant for intercompetition. 

The organization committee, of 
necessity, was confronted with a va- 
riety of problems, and actually was 
compelled to constitute itself a coun- 
cil of conciliation, whose ideas must 
shift daily and plans be rearranged 
constantly; for century-old customs 
had to be recognized and adjusted in 
order to get the Far Eastern nations 
playing together. Naturally the 
Orientals refused to compete against 
highly trained Americans and Euro- 
peans, and so the contests were re- 
stricted to the former in order that 
they might receive the encourage- 
ment of making a good showing. 
Then Japan refused to compete in 
any but contests of her own choos- 
ing, and did not formally join the 
association until the second Far 
Eastern Games were held at Shang- 
hai. 

In the summer of 1912 the Far 
Eastern Athletic Association was 
ushered into the sport world at 
Manila, and arrangements were 
begun for playing the first big 
games, patterned after the Olympic 
contests, the following year in the 
Orient. The date of the games was 
another hard matter to determine. 
In February occurred the Manila Car- 
nival, staged during the dry season, with 
fair skies guaranteed, and it was thought 
best to hold the contest then, even 
though China and Japan would be facing 
winter snows. However, the Japanese 
and Chinese athletes were game, and 
trained out of doors in winter for the 
tropical games, just to show that it could 
be done. 

The ethical distinctions between pro- 
fessionals and amateurs being unknown 
to the Orientals, they had been disre- 
garded. This made it easy for the as- 
sociation, a pioneer in a virgin field. A 
single stroke of the pen made every ath- 
lete an amateur on a certain date, but 
thereafter each was required to live up 
to the generally recognized rules gov- 
erning amateurs. 

The first Far Eastern games were held 
at Manila in 1913, China, Japan and the 
Philippines being represented by about 
175 contestants. The Filipinos, who had 
the advantage of 


ticipants in the Far Eastern games. 





These three splendid loolcing fellows are typical of the par- 


the Philippines; the third (in the center) is from China. 










Interest in athletics in the Far East is by no 
means confined to the men. 


President of the Philippines athletic or- 
ganization, introduced the Chinese states- 
man, Dr. Wu Ting Fang, at the opening 
ball game, and then tossed the first ball 
to a Japanese batter and a_ Filipino 
catcher, it marked an historical event of 
which few recognized the great interna- 
tional significance. As a result of this 
first experiment most of the difficulties 
which confronted the promoters of the 
games disappeared. The Japanese and 
the Chinese went home happy, because 
they had learned that the experience they 
had been through discounted a ton of 
theory. The Chinese had discovered in 


themselves potential abilities that liter- 
ally revolutionized their attitude toward 


Two of them are from 


sport, while the Japanese had learned 
that team play was both stimulat- 
ing and essential, disproving the 
age-old theory that combination 
work develops only weak depen- 
dence upon the other fellow. 

The second games, held at Shang- 

hai in 1915, were won by the Chi- 
nese, with the Filipinos second. 
The opening was impressive, and 
when 250 massed athletes marched 
across the field under their respec- 
tive flags, it was difficult to realize 
that, less than a decade before, ath- 
letics had no real place in the Far 
East, and that in two years the per- 
formance had so improved that with 
three exceptions, every record made 
at the first games was broken. There 
was an average daily attendance of 
20,000, 80 per cent. of whom had 
never seen a modern athletic meet. 
Anyone who believes that the Chi- 
nese are unemotional should have 
attended those games. The Orien- 
tals went into transports of joy and 
raved like madmen every time a 
contestant bearing the Chinese col- 
ors won an event. The ancient 
feud was forgotten. North and 
South China looked alike to 
them; there were “all the same, 
Chinese.” Each cheered the oth- 
er’s victories, and when the final 
score showed that China had won 
the games, there was a riotous dem- 
onstration in which representatives of 
both sections embraced and did other 
things, in other circumstances considered 
silly. President Yuan Shih Kai granted 
a private interview to the officials in 
charge of the games and asked to be in- 
formed first hand of many things. He 
expressed his delight that the youth of 
the three Oriental races had engaged in 
friendly competition, and particularly 
that, despite bitter political difference, 
North and South China had gladly con- 
tested “for China.” 

Dr. Wu Ting Fang, the venerable pres- 
ident of the association, became so en- 
thusiastic during the games that he di- 
rected the official announcer to state that 
he challenged any man more than seventy 
years of age to a race around the half- 
mile track. No one took him up. In 
an address he said: “The games consti- 
tute a great moral force which is destined 
to awaken the Orient. I believe that it 
is the greatest practical contribution that 
has been made 





training under 
Americans, won by 
an overwhelming 
score, with the Chi- 
nese second. The 
spirit was fine and 
all expressed satis- 
faction that a means 
had been found 
which would permit 
the representatives 
of the Philippines, 
China and Japan to 
meet in friendly so- 
cial intercourse 
with out one jarring 
note of racial ant- 
agonisms. 


i ee 
“BIS 


rest 





toward the modern- 
ization and civiliza- 
tion of the Orient, 
with infinite possi- 
bilities for the fu- 
ture.” 

The third games 
were held in Tokyo 
in 1917, with nearly 
300 competitors, and 
the attendance of 
more than 25,000 
daily was headed by 
Marquis Okuma and 
many of .the elder 
statesmen and 
younger princes. Ja- 
pan won these 





When Bishop 


Brent, the American 


Oriental athletcs ready for the start of the one-mile run, the record for which in the Far East is 


4:40 1/5. 


(Concluded on page 
788) 
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Donner (at left), Kreutzer and the author proving 
conclusively for the benefit of readers of Lesuin’s 
that the watermelons grown in the Sacramento 
Valley, are, like everything else in California, are. 
husky. Mr. Donner doesn’t sell his melons. 
Why he does 


Oh, no! He gives ’em away! 


this Mr. Ruhl tells in the article below. 


F THE solitary horseman beloved of 

the old-fashioned novelist had 

chanced to be riding through the 
Sacramento Valley late last August, his 
thirsty eye would doubtless have fallen, 
as he paused in the little city of Chico, 
on the following newspaper advertise- 
ment: 





FREE MELONS TO EAT 


Come FILu up THE Kips 
Everybody W elcome 
Best You 


Convince Yourself. 


Melons Cool, Fresh, Sweet. 
Ever Ate. 


Melons to take home very reasonable, if 
seed returned. All melons satisfactory 
or made so. Big oak trees, lots of shade. 
Clean tables, electric lights at night. 


Hours 8 a.o. till 9 p.m., balance of season 


FRED DONNER 
Lot 3, Lott Road, Durham Land Colony. 











Had he ventured to accept this invita- 
tion, especially on a Sunday when the 
motor trippers were out, he would have 
encountered a spectacle such as the small 
boys of Vermont, let us say, or Northern 
Europe, could scarcely picture in their 
wildest dreams. Melons so big the small 
boy could hardly lift them, piled up like 
cordwood. Everybody eating all he 
wanted and for as long as he wanted. You 
could carve into one, and though it 
weighed fifty pounds, if it didn’t strike 
you as quite a rich enough pink, shove it 
aside and split open another. And so on. 
No strings whatever, except you must save 
the seeds. 

For Mr. Fred Donner, as his ‘“‘melons 
satisfactory or made so,” might lead one 


to think, knows all 
about growing water- 
melons. So much, in 
fact, that his seeds are 
sought after and he 
finds it about as pro- 
fitable to sell them as 
to sell the melons 
themselves. No 
bother about markets, 
middlemen, freight 
rates. He can make 
his contract at the 
beginning of the sea- 
with the seed 
merchant, for 
so many 
watermelon 
seeds at so 
mucha pound, 
and there you 
Come one, come all, and eat 
what vou want, for the seeds would 
have to be threshed out, anvway. 

I was not fortunate enough to 
visit Mr. Donner’s farm on a Sun- 
day, but got there Monday morning, 
the day after the battle. There were still 
heaps of melons, however, and Mrs. 
Donner, who attends to this branch of the 
business, bade one of her young sons split 
open a few for the gentlemen. “‘How’s 
that?’ Mrs. Donner would ask, and before 
one had time to reply, she would have 
broached another. We would start with 


son 








California, meet to talk over some problems. 


a “Chilean” and she would offer an 
“Excel,” and then decide that what we 
really wanted was a “Klondike.” In the 
half hour we were there, we must have 
destroved, reckoning at New York 
restaurant prices, about $50 or $75 worth 
of melons. 

At the end, Mrs. Donner took our 


names down in her little book. “‘T call 
it my honor-book,” she said. “And I’ve 
got 500 or 600 names in there. People 


can buy melons to take away, but they 
must promise to bring back the seeds. 


Christianson and Professor Elwood Meade, of the Agricultural Department of the University of 


WHERE THEY PLANT AND 
GROW FARMERS 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


And when they don’t, and come back for 
more melons, I just look in my little book 
and if they haven't checked up, they 
don’t get any.” 

For some of the seed, they got $1 a 
pound, for some sixty cents. The year 
before they had raised on their sixteen 
acres of melons close to 3,000 pounds of 
seed, which sold for $1,920. They had 
made about another $1,000 on the melons 
sold to take away. The biggest melon 
the season before had weighed ninety-five 
pounds. As for melons weighing seventy- 
five and eighty pounds—“Why, you could 
pick ’em up like hailstones!”’ 

I recall Donner and his free-lunch 
melons, not because they are particularly 
characteristic of the California Land 
Settlement colony at Durham, but rather 
because they are not. The distinctive 
thing about Durham, of course, is team- 
work—what the State is doing to help 
the farmers and what the farmers are 
doing to help each other. More peculiar 
to Durham, would be the city man past 
sixty, who came out without capital, took 
a “farm laborer’s allotment’? and suc- 
ceeded in building a snug home and 
making a living for himself and his wife; 
or the young farm laborer who saved 
enough from his wages and the produce of 
his two-acre allotment in three years to 
buy a ten-acre farm; or the co-operative 
creamery, or community bulls, or other 
examples of getting together. 





Meanwhile the loading of the silo goes on. 


In the discussion of altruistic expert- 
ments like that at Durham, however, 
such things are likely to be so heavily 
accented, or described with such beaming 
unction, as sometimes to give the booster- 
shy outsider a notion that the whole 
thing is a bit too spoon-fed for his indi- 
vidualistic American fancy. This notion 
is not justified by the facts at Durham. 
And it seems well to point out, therefore, 
a more or less “hard-boiled,” regular 
farmer like Donner, who, with similar soil 


and sun and water, would doubtless 
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have made a similar success with his 
melons elsewhere. 

There were others of the same sort. 
There was Neilson, who, in three years, 
had built up as snug a dairy ranch as you 
would find anywhere; and Christianson, 
a Dane, who, with the help of three or 
four of his neighbors, was running corn 
into his silo when we came up (he had 
been a renter and moved five times in 
seven years before taking root in Durham) 
and Baxter, who also gave us melons and 
was “chaffing” alfalfa into his hay loft 
with a gasoline engine when we visited 
him—*regular” farmers, all of them, who 
knew their way about and got there. 

Any farming community, to succeed, 



















own land. 


This is the home on a two-acre block that was bought by a farm laborer who in three years has saved 


enough money to enable him to buy a ten-acre block from the Land Settlement Board. 


This home was 


transferred to another settler. 


must have such men and can’t have too 
many of them, but it was not for the 
farmer who has already made a success 
elsewhere, or who would land on his feet 
anywhere, that the California Land 
Settlement scheme was primarily in- 
tended. It was intended (the idea was 
largely that of Prof. Elwood Meade of the 
Agricultural Department of the University 
of California) to meet the situation arisen 
since the frontier disappeared and the 
Government land which could be had 
for the taking was practically all taken 
up; to help people who were willing and 
able to help themselves but hadn’t the 
capital to buy good land at current prices, 
or the experience necessary to keep them 
from falling into the hands of speculators 
who merely wanted to unload at a profit 
and get out. In short, it was 
lending to the individual, éapital 
and trained intelligence, of 
which the State had enough and 
to spare, in a manner already fol- 
lowed in Australia, Germany and 
other countries, but not hitherto 
undertaken here. 

Essentially, the plan is this: 
the State buys a large tract of 
land, divides it up into small 
farms, and sells these farms to 
individuals approved by a non- 
political State Board, on terms 
(longer payments and lower in- 
terest rate) more favorable than 
those found in the ordinary 
market. The State puts in a 
superintendent, a man of prac- 
tical business experience and 
sound farming knowledge, to 


help the settlers in any way he can and 
in general to manage the project until it 
is able to manage itself. Everything is 
done to encourage the settlers to work 
together and to build up a homogeneous 
American neighborhood, having the social 
as well as the economic advantages of 
teamwork between equals engaged in a 
common task. 

The scheme is “philanthropic” only in 
the sense that the United States Reclama- 
tion Service is philanthropic—whatever 
the State advances comes back to it with 
reasonable interest in due time. But it 
goes a step farther than the Reclamation 
Service. Its terms of payment are easier, 
and its relation with the settlers closer 
and more personal. The tract is laid out 


as a community unit in the first place, 





A room in the home of the banker's wife mentioned by Mr. Ruhl 


in this article. 


Buildings erected on a ten-acre block bought by the former owner of 
the place shown below. 
Note the car in the barn. 


He expects to make a living cultivating his 


Apparently, farming pays 
in the Far West. 


with roads and home sites where they 
ought to be and due provision for a com- 
munity center, and the State continues 
to give help and advice, not only through 
the resident superintendent, but through 
experts sent to it from time to time. 

The allotments are of two kinds— 
regular self-sustaining farms, and small 
tracts of an acre or two intended for farm- 
laborers. The farms are intended for 
those who have sufficient capital—from 
$1,500 to $2,500, for example—to make 
the first payment and to buy the neces- 
sary animals, machinery and materials 
for buildings. The smaller lots are in- 
tended for men who come practically 
without capital, want a home-site and 
enough land for a garden, chickens, a cow 
and a few pigs, and intend to make their 
living for a greater or less time by working 
out at wages for other farmers. It is 
perfectly possible, as has already been 
proved at Durham, for a laborer to ad- 
vance in a few years to a small farm, and 
it is also possible (although this would 
not be an ideal solution), for a farm laborer 
to remain a farm laborer, and yet to live 
a much more comfortable and _ self- 
respecting life than the ordinary landless 
farm-laborer lives. 

One of the farm-laborers at Durham 
was the son of a freighter, who left him 
an orphan so young that the boy (who 
took over his father’s work) had to stand 
on an upturned waterbucket to harness 
his horses. He took a two-acre allotment, 
saved enough in three years to buy a 
ten-acre farm, and when I visited Dur- 
ham had just completed his 
house and barn on the new place. 
Megenity, himself, was away at 
work and I did not see him, but 
his young wife, who showed us 
everything, including the shower- 
bath which her husband had 
made by putting a barrel on 
the kitchen roof and taking a 
nozzle from a watering can, was 
tremendously enthusiastic, and 
the whole place suggested less 
the home of the old-fashioned 
“hired man” than that of a 
young couple fresh from the 
University. 

A farm laborer may take one 
of these small allotments pro- 
vided he can make the first 5 
per cent. payment. Those who 

(Concluded on page 782) 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE “ELIXIR OF LIFE” 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


F IT be true that “the spirit of man is 
ever young,” it is also unfortunately 
true in old age that “while the spirit is 

willing the flesh is weak!” 

We grow old, gradually or slowly; 
gracefully or ungracefully, as the case 
may be. We all desire to retain our 
youth and energy as long as possible, 
for the object of living is to live. Is 
there any way in which the normal 
span of life can be protracted—so 
that we not only live longer, but 
retain our youth and health for a 
more extended period of time than 
we otherwise could? 

Mankind has sought such a 
remedy for old age through the 
centuries. The alchemists endeav- 
ored to discover an “elixir of life,” 
which would render perpetual youth 
possible. They did not succeed! 

It is true that modern medicine and 
hygiene have done much toward lengthen- 
ing the normal span of life, so that it is 
to-day about forty-five years, instead ot 
less than forty—which was the case but a 
couple of decades ago. And there is 
every indication that the normal age- 
limit of civilized peoples will continue to 
advance. At the same time it must be 
admitted that this is far less than it 
should be! We should live on _ the 
average far longer than we do at ‘the 
present time. 

Thus, it has been calculated that the 
average span of life should be in the 
neighborhood of one hundred years; and 
this without Illnesses or diseases or with 
impaired functions in old age. From this 
it will be seen that, at present, the 
average span of life is less than half 
what it ought to be. 

Science has lately demonstrated the 
iiaportance of certain small glands within 
the body —of the uti ity of which we were 
ignorant until comparatively recently. 
These are: the thyroid gland, situated in 
the middle of the neck. (If this gland is 
removed, mental and physical growth 
stop; the subject-is often incapable of 
formulating a single thought. The hair 
falls out; the subject becomes unduly 
fat, and he is transformed from a youth 
to a precociously old man.) 

At the side of the thyroid are four small 
glands, no larger than pinheads, known as 
the parathyrowds, If these are removed, 
the nerves and muscles all over the body 


The little house! It is so small 

I have not found it yet at all, 

And as year follows patient year, 
Strange towns of countries far and near, 
Return the answer: “Nay, not here!’ 
And yet I know the lamplight falls 
Caressingly upon its walls, 

And I would touch them if I could, 
To know if they are stone or wood. 






















Dr. Serge Voronoff and Mme. Voronoff. Ae 
cording to some of the more sensational news- 
papers the distinguished Russian scientist is on 


the verge of discovering the “elixir of life.” 

His own claims are not nearly so interesting; 

but the fact remains that he has achieved some 

astounding results in exceedingly difficult 
grafting experiments. 


at once abandon themselves to the mad- 
dest actions; violent twitchings take 
place, and the patient dies within afew 
hours in terrible convulsions. 

The suprarenal glands are situated just 
above the kidneys. If these are destroyed, 
terrific exhaustion rapidly ensues, and 
death results at the end of about thirty 
hours. 

The pituitary gland in the brain weighs 
less than half a gram; yet its destruction 
results in sleepiness, lowered tempera- 
ture, coma and death within a few hours. 
Malfunctioning of this gland produces 
“giants” or “dwarfs,” as the case may be. 

The pineal gland, also in the brain, is 
extremely important—though its func- 
tions are not so well understood as in the 
case of the others mentioned. 

The sex glands stimulate growth, mental 
activity and muscular energy; their secre- 
tions revivify the cells throughout the 
body, and create youth and energy. 


== There Isa Little House- 


By MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


There is a chair for you, and there 
The light falls golden on your hair. 
But—with your graying lips unkissed, 
The spiral shadows coil and twist 
About you as you turn to mist. 

Our little house! Its window panes 
Stung by a thousand passionate rains, 
Are blind with ivy, and the moss 
Creeps on the sill that we must cross. 


It would not be so hard to wait, 

If I were sure about the gate. 

A broken latch were trivial now, 
To dazzled eyes, that marveled how 
The sunrise rested on your brow, 
But dawn is terrible unless 

Love soothes its awful loveliness. 
Ah, love,what fierce dawns storm and dare | 
The little house that waits somewhere! 


These “ductless glands,” as they have 
been called, are so small that their im- 
portance was overlooked until quite 
recently. We now know that the health, 
growth and very life of the body depend 
upon their healthful functioning. 

If their secretions are excessive, on the 

one hand, or scanty on the other, 
depletion and death result. Upon the 

proper functioning of these small 
glands life itself depends; and youth 
and happiness also! 

It has been found, therefore, that 

old age is the result, largely, of the 
lack of functioning, or the exces- 
sive functioning, of one or more of 
these glands. The sex glands, par- 
ticularly, have been found to in- 
fluence the aging process markedly. 
If they are functioning normally, 
youth is preserved; while, if they be- 
come degenerated, old age rapidly 
supervenes. 

A number of successful operations 
have lately been undertaken by 
Doctor Voronoff, of Paris; Doctor 
Steinach, of Vienna, and others, in 
which portions of these glands have 
been removed from healthy bodies, and 
grafted into the patient’s body in such a 
manner that the glands, or portions of 
glands, live and thrive and take up the 
work abandoned by the diseased glands 
which had been removed. When this is 
the case, the subject revives; his mental 
and physical powers return, and, youth 
again manifests itself. 

This, then, is the method adopted by 
modern science. Having found _ that 
youth depends upon the healthful activity 
of certain small glands, and that old age 
is due to their cessation of function, 
“grafting” operations have been resorted 
to in an endeavor to replace “old glands 
for new.” When this is successful, and 
the newly-grafted glands function and 
grow normally, debility is at once les- 
sened and increased energy and mental 
and physical powers manifest themselves; 
youthful activity and mental force re- 
manifest themselves, and in fact all the 
signs of rejuvenation are apparent. In 
truth, the procedure has apparently acted 
like a veritable “elixir of life’; and while it 
may not eventually add many years to life, 
it has succeeded in restoring energy and 
youth, during the years that remain, in a 
manner little short of miraculous. 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


THE CONGRESSMAN’S BRIDE 


ae UT,” said the young Congressman 
B to his bride, “I don’t understand 
this at all. I thought you had 

agreed to economize.” 

The even younger bride looked pain- 
fully surprised. 

“I’m sure I did the best I could,” she 
cried. 

“But, see here,”” persisted the Honor- 
able. “Take this week’s budget, your 
own figures. Your old figures show that 
our grocer’s bill was fifteen a week, our 
butcher’s eight, our baker's four, our 
fisherman’s two and the vegetable dealers’ 
seven. Now, as near as [ can see, the 
only change is that we're paying the 
butcher the fifteen that formerly went for 
groceries, while we've cut groceries down 
to the eight which we used to pay for 
meat. We've slashed to four dollars the 
seven we've been spending with the 
vegetable man, but we've boosted to 
seven the four bucks we spent at the 
bakeshop.”’ 

“Of course,” faltered his wife, “‘we 
might spend at the fishman’s instead of 
at the baker’s the seven dollars which the 
vegetable man used to get from us.” 

“But how would that help? Doa’t you 
see, dear, that we're really not saving 
anything at all; that our total household 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


“The way? The way? What way?” 
“Why, the way you Congressmen 
economize for the tax-payers. I suppose 
I’m a stupid little know-nothing, but what 
has saving money got to do with economy, 
dear?” 
* * * 


THE MOVIE CANDIDATE 

HO is to be the first movie candidate 

for President of the United States? 
Don’t laugh or scoff. Do you know 
anybody who has a bigger following than 
a popular, good-looking movie star? 
Consider the voting strength of those who 
patronize the movies; would they rally 
‘round one of their idols if he were nomin- 
ated for high office? The vote of the 
movie fan, male or female, is as good as 
that of any other voter, and if he fancied 
Reid Wallace or Ray Charles for President 
because one or the other of them had a 
“nice smile” or a “love of a curl,” the 
reason which determined his vote would 
be just as well considered and just as 
weighty as many of the reasons which 
prompt voters now in the choice of a can- 
didate. 







“What has saving money got to do with economy, dear?” 


expenses are the same as they were before: 
that we’re merely shifting, robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, as it were? We're just 
fooling ourselves. That’s not the way to 
economize.” . 

“No?” 

“No. To economize we must cut down 
our expenditures; actually spend less 
than we have been spending; not add to 
another account what we save on one.” 

The little bride burst into tears. 

“And I though I was doing so well,” she 
sobbed, her head on the table among 
her budgets. “While vou were away in 
Washington, I read the Congressional 
news, and tried so hard to understand. 
Are you sure, dearest, my method isn’t 
right? Are you sure it isn’t the way?” 


All a man needs to be elected to high 
office is a reputation for honesty, “a 
strong face,” and a well circulated report 
that he is “good to his wife.” And a 
movie star should be able to command 
those assets. There are probably 90,000,- 
000 movie fans in the -United States. 
Who will be the first political boss astute 
enough to capitalize this following? 
Think of the adoring flappers of voting 
age, thousands upon thousands of them, 
who would take their first interest in 
politics were one of their screen favorites 
to be nominated for the presidency. 
They'd vote him into the White House 
because of his adorable eyes, or the twist 
of his hair at the temples. Don’t laugh. 
They would. And some day they will. 





“Gone to the movies. Back at siz.” 


MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 
(There is still time for the advertising 
profession to get next.) 


6 i wen fairy godmother was reproaching 
herself. 

“T’ve neglected Cinderella shamefully,” 
she said. “I must stop in and see how 
the poor child is getting on.” 

When she entered the well-known 
kitchen, there was no Cinderella in sight. 
And no fire, and no cinders. 

Only a neat fireless cooker, and beside 
it a note in Cinderella’s handwriting: 

“Gone to the movies. Back at six.” 


* * * 


SPEAKING of what the movies have 
\J done to make the public bla:é, a writer 
asks: Who would care to climb a mere 
Mount Washington when he may circle 
Mount Blanc in an airplane? The answer 
is: Nobody would, except for the differ- 
ence in atmosphere. The man who 
climbs Mount Washington, or even a 
lesser hill, inhales the fresh ozone of 
God’s limitless space. He who circles 
Mount Blanc in an airplane—assuming 
he does so from a seat at the movies 
breathes a combination of stale steam 
heat, cheap perfume and disinfectant, not 
to mention the probability of peanuts 
and spearmint. There is still something 
to be said in favor of Mount Washington 


* * x 


Seizing the wonderful lamp, Aladdin 
rubbed it briskly. 

“Build me a palace instantly,” he cried, 
as the genie appeared. Bowing low, the 
latter was about to deliver the goods 
when Aladdin reconsidered. 

“No; on second thought, don’t,” he 
said. “Bring me instead Six-room port- 
able bungalow No. 237, all parts plainly 
numbered, see catalogue. It will be casier 
to put it up than to rub the lamp.” 
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TRANSATLANTIC CAMERA SHOTS 


























Yes, they are stiil doing this 
sort of thing. The preture 
at the left was taken at 
NSakaria in the front line of 
the Turkish Nationalist 
forces The man who took 
‘it had to be just as careful 
as he was in France when 
he was in the vicinity of 
No-Man’s Land. Not very 
far away the Grecks were 
similarly entrenched wait- 
ing to take a pot shot at any 
careless gentlemen who 
might chance to expose toa 
much of thetr bodies. 
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WHERE HISTORY IS BEING MADE 
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YOU AND YOUR WORK 


‘*Situation Wanted’’ Advertisements 


By JACOB PENN 


Lesuie’s Weekty is not an employment agency, it cannot provide jobs. But it can and will poi 
expert counsel to those, with or without work, who sincerely wish to better thevr condition. il 

answer in Lestir’s the inquiries of readers who seek the bene; 
problems. All communications will be treated confidentially. 
WORK DEPT., Lesute’s Weexty, 627 West 43d St., New York City. Always enclose » 4 postage. 
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N YOUR campaign for a_ position 

worthy of you, consider carefully 

the opportunities afforded to obtain 
“leads” by advertising. When the 
employer needs you or services that you 
can render, he advertises. Play the 
same game. When you are out of 
employment, or are seeking to obtain a 
better position, advertise for an em- 
ployer. 


False Notions Analyzed 


Advertising for a job, commonly re- 
ferred to as “situation wanted” adver- 
tising, from the heading given such 
advertising by the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and trade publications, is a very 
fruitful medium of obtaining employ- 
ment. Yet many, a great many, men 
and women fail to use it. Some, acting 
on the advice of ill-informed writers 
whose conclusions have no basis in fact, 
shrink from utilizing this avenue because 
they are under the impression that only 
those with special qualifications may 
expect results, if at all. Others tell me 
that they do not see their way clear 
to include advertising in their programs 
because, as they say, employers, and 
especially those they are trying to reach, 
do not read “situation wanted” adver- 
tisements. 

Such notions are all wrong. I have 
known many persons, young and old, 
those commanding four and _five-figure 
salaries as well as those whose equipment 
qualified them only for errand boy jobs 
to obtain positions through advertising. 
Of the many positions I have held some 
were obtained through this channel. 
In the letters I have received in response 
to the advertisements I have inserted I 
found many diverse concerns repre- 
sented. In my talks with employers, 
employment managers, employment 
agency proprietors and officials, I have 
learned that they were all using “situa- 
tion wanted” advertisements. And while 
this paragraph is being written, a stenog- 
rapher of my acquaintance is undecided 
to which of the concerns that replied 
to her advertisement to say “Yes,”’ and 
purchasing agent of long experience 
whom I know is dickering with a prom- 
inent textile company which answered 
his advertisement over the initial salary. 

Why He Failed 

“But I have advertised,” said a young 
fellow to me the other day who vainly 
tried to locate himself as a bookkeeper 
through “situation wanted” advertising. 
“I have spent several dollars, but what 
good did it do me?” 

He showed me a copy of the adver- 
tisement and the newspaper in which he 
inserted it. There the trouble lay. 
There is nothing the matter with ad- 
vertising. It is the foundation of all 
successful enterprises. But like all forces, 


the results sought in its use depend on 
how and where applied. 
Here is the advertisement he inserted. 


SITUATION WANTED—MALE 





BOOKKEEPER, experienced, desires po- 
sition. Hansen, 43 Newkirk Ave. 











Only four words. It told nothing. It, 
therefore, sold nothing. Such an ad- 
vertisement is like the proverbial needle 
of haystack fame. It is lost in the 
flood of similar and better advertise- 
ments. 

Advertising, from the Latin ad-verto, 
means to turn attention toward, to 
attract. The cardinal principle of ad- 
vertising is attraction. When the mer- 
chant has attracted the attention of the 
reader, he has a “‘lead’’—he can then 
march into the reader’s pocketbook. 
When your advertisement has attracted 
the attention of the employer, or whoever 
reads the advertisements for him, you 
will be requested to call. An advertise- 
ment like the above will never invite 
the attention even of a reader in a 


“one horse” town unless it be during: 


panicky war days such as we have just 
emerged from. 


Characteristics and Advantages of a 
Good “Situation Wanted”’ 
Advertisement 


For the purpose of this discussion we 
shall define a good advertisement as 
an advertisement which, regardless of 
space used, presents a complete state- 
ment of the advertiser's experience, 
education, and gives details such as age, 
domestic relations, et cetera. 

Such an advertisement will neces- 
sarily take more space than you thought 
of using. It may ‘cost more than you 
figured on spending, but why worry 
about the space and cost when such an 
advertisement will help you to locate 
the markets for your services. The 
bigger the spread the merchant makes of 
his wares in his advertisements, the 
larger are his returns, the better he is 
known. Readers are attracted to his 
advertisements more easily, more quickly. 
For the average position an advertise- 
ment varying from ten to fourteen lines 
should serve effectively. For the higher 
positions, the amount of space to be 
used depends entirely on the advertiser. 
At all events, the results to be obtained 
from “‘situation wanted” advertisements 
are proportionate to the space used. 

You cannot give a good account of 
yourself in an advertisement of a few 
lines. The larger-size advertisement per- 
mits you to tell a more complete, and 
therefore, better story. When you use 
plenty of space, you can go into details. 
You can fully cover your experience, 
education, references, expectations. You 


can be specific where most advertisers are 
general. And advertisements that are 
specific are read—given first considera- 
tion by employers. 

There is still another advantage, and a 
very prized one, to be gained from the 
use of an advertisement of liberal size. 
There is a certain frailty in human nature 
because of which men and women view 
the larger-size advertisement as coming 
from a larger-size person. 

They seem intuitively to hold fast to 
first impressions, and the large advertise- 
ment is an excellent first impression. 
How often have you been led to boost a 
certain advertiser for no other reason 
than that you were captivated by the size 
and quality of his advertisements? 


Answers to Readers 


R., Cutcaao: Decide what you want to do, the sooner 
the better, and then take aim, permitting nothing to sway 
you from your decision. That others have succeeded 
does not mean that you will. Your tastes, interests, likes 
and dislikes are the real guides to your choice of the proper 
vocation. There are many accounting concerns in your 
city. It will do you good to have a talk with some of 
them. Get a list of accounting firms in your city, and 
write a number of them requesting an opportunity tc ob- 
tain their advice and suggestions. Some may refuse you 
while others will be only too glad to grant you an inter- 
view. There are many good practical and inspirational 
books on accounting, and we will send a list if desired. 
The Journal of Accountancy and Administration you will 
find very helpful. We find that the best tests ‘of one’s 
fitness for accounting are accuracy and speed with fig- 
ures, keen interest in mathematics, power of concentra- 
tion and analysis, and passion for order and system. 

RENTON: There are many things one can do if 
he wants to work, and with his earnings either partly or 
wholly pay his expenses. know many young men who 
are helping the neighborhood butcher or grocer. There 
are others who sell magazines and books. This work is 
educational and very profitable. In the larger cities work 
may be had often in the neighborhood libraries. The 
multigraphing and addressing concerns give out work to 
be done at home or in their places of business. The holi- 
day season provides many with special employment in the 
department stores. To obtain it, apply early. 

. New York: From your education and experience 
it appears you are well qualified to take up bond selling. 
There is so much to learn about the bond business, how- 
ever, that it would be better for you first to obtain your 
experience and knowledge by serving an apprenticeship, 
as long as necessary, with the house by which you say 
you have been offered a position as salesman some time 
ago. While serving with this investment house you will 
have an opportunity to develop a clientele which is yours 
when you start in business on your own account. Courses 
offered by New York University, Wall Street branch, will 
aid you materially. 

, Inuors: It is not a fact that the results to be ob 
tained from answering “he elp wanted” advertisements are 

yr. There are thousands daily receiving calls fcr 
interviews from all kinds of houses for positions of every 
kind. Letters are first judged by their appearance, and 

those lacking in that are weeded out first. You may have 
written a very good letter otherwise, your qualifications 
may coincide with the requirements for the position, but 
unless the letter bears the stamp of the character of the 
worker the advertiser seeks through immaculate neatness. 
legible handwriting and good typewriting you will not _ 
considered. Then, there is the matter of fact. Many, 
their desire to impress the advertiser, resort to ae 
tions, some on the theory that they will develop while at 
work and grow up to the responsibilities of the position. 
The employment manager is paid to see te, it that only 
those meeting the requirements are enga Truthful- 
ness and candor always pay. Your fra all will gain 
you favor with the employer should he consider you lack- 
ing in experience or education. 

T., Pennsytvanta: Taking into account what the 
schools teaching mechanical dentistry, dentists, and pro- 
prietors of dental laboratories say it appears that the field 
of mechanical dentistry is not overcrowded. The number 
of dental colleges is increasing and so are the number of 
dental surgeons graduated annually. That means more 
offices opened by dentists giving work to more mechani- 
cal men. As stated in answer to R., Chicago, you should 
take up the study of this trade only if you are particularly 
drawn to it. If you like this work, you will undoubtedly 
make a good dental mechanic, and good dental mechan- 
ics, like all expert workers, enjoy a sphere peculiarly their 
own. 
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The Modern Mendicant—(Coneluded from page 765) 


would select a place in the shopping 
district where many women passed, He 
would first throw a bread crust in a muddy 
spot in the roadway near the curbstone. 
Then he would retire and from afar watch 
until h» could see a group of women 
approaching the spot where the crust lay. 
Coming up swiftly he would stand and 
literally halt the women by his despairing 
actions, when with a hoarse ery he would 
plunge into the mud and grabbing the 
crust start munching it ravenously. 
Then he would actually walk away, but 
never so swiftly but that the women would 
catch him and thrust money upon him. 
There was another beggar who had a 
grudge against Lang because the latter 
invaded his beat and he used to take de- 
light in annoying the crust-thrower by 
stealing his crust after he had planted it. 
There were other tricks of these beggars 
aforetime, but these we may consider 
later. I found that in addition to this 
dramatic sense they had well defined 
ideas of organization. ‘They congregated 
in several well-established rendezvouses. 
There was at least one rooming house 
devoted entirely to professionals, the 
rooms being rented only to floppers, 
throwouts, weevers, and their blackhoods 
and high-heels as the girl professionals were 


called. And at one time they formed a 
combination of effort which included a 
division of spoils and the employment of 
legal counsel for defense when one or 
another of them was so unfortunate as to 
fall into the hands of the police. It even 
included the employment of a number of 
watchers to look out for police and to 
make sure that each mendicant rendered 
a true report of his takings. But pro- 
fessional jealousies disrupted it. The 
stars presently declined to share alike 
with the less adept and so it did not last 
long. Nevertheless, the fellow who con- 
cocted the plan had a real genius for or- 
ganization and he used to contrast his 
operations with those of well-known 
financial lights of Wall Street, claiming 
that the processes were similar, the only 
difference being that one was without, the 
other within the law. 

As nearly as I could estimate some of 
the star adepts of those pre-war days 
average! around $50 a week and with 
few exceptions they spent it as fast as 
they got it. Compared with the expert 
operators of to-day their takings were 
picayune. Also their number, speaking 
comparatively, was limited, for never have 
there been so many fakers as are to be 
found on the streets of our cities to-day, 


and never were there so many ingenious 
schemes or exacting graft. Only the 
methods have changed. 

I called attention to this in discussing 
the mendicant problem with my wife. 
She listened silently while I told her of 
some of the latest wiles of fakers, which 
had come to my notice, concluding with 
the suggestion that it might be a good 
thing to investigate the modern beggar 
and contrast his methods with those of 
other days. She replied more or less 
heatedly: 

“T knew it. I have watched it grow 
upon you year by year. You are itching 
to go among them again, and I suppose 
nothing I can say will keep you from it. 
Once a beggar always a beggar! So go 
ahead if you like that sort of company. 
I shan’t stand in your way; I am going 
to visit Aunt Eva. But,” she concluded, 
as if it were giving me permission to swim 
if I did not go near the wet places, “you'll 
be careful, won’t you, dear. You most 
assuredly won't go into the real dens, 
will you?” 

And as it turned out, I did not, for a 
very good reason, as we shall see. 


The second article in this series will 
appear in an early issue. 


From the Dregs— (Concluded from page 767) 


That was it. He had been hard and 
merciless. In the folly of his vanity and 
his pride, he had taken to himself judg- 
ments and executions not his. And inex- 
orably. 

An obscure desire for expiation now 
began to torment him; a yearning to 
abase himself. And another picture 
came to his mind. That of the flaming 
rough woman who in this very church, 
the day of the mass meeting, had defied 
him; of that strangely robust, soiled, 
coarse Mrs. Morton who so terribly had 
attacked him. 

A feeling possessed him that if only he 
could go to that woman and humble him- 
self; if only he could go to her and explain 
what had happened to him, and how he 
now knew he had been wrong and cruel; 
that then, perhaps, the drear weight 
would in some way be lifted from him. 

He found her without much trouble. 
But the rest proved a hard undertaking. 
She did not seem to be able to understand 
him. She sat in the shabby parlor of the 
house where he had found her, and did 
not seem to be able to understand him. 

Her manner had changed from that of 
the day which he remembered. Her ag- 
gressiveness was gone, and in its place 
was something still more difficult for him. 
A sort of familiarity, quizzical and humor- 








ANAKA, the gloomy-winged storm 
clouds have scattered 
Along the horizon far out to the lee; 
The glowing red sun with its halo of rain- 
bows 
Has dipped in the clouds at the edge of 


the sea. 


ous. Almost as if she were calling him 
“Ducky,” and chucking him under the 
chin. Also, she was without her picture 
hat, and altogether uncuirassed in her 
sloppy robe. 

But he went on bravely, saying what 
he must. 

At one moment he was rewarded. 
When he told her of the death of his child, 
her big blue protruding eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. 

An iron hand was at his throat: it was 
hard to go on. 

But after that her face expressed only 
stupefaction upon stupefaction as, in 
monotone, his voice refusing to resound, 
he unrolled to her all of that over which 
he had so long thought. ‘For the land’s 
sakes!’ she said weakly when he had 
finished. 

She was looking him over as one ex- 
amines an animal in the Zoo. Finally, 
her curiosity gave her strength to speak. 
“Do you mean,” she asked, “that you 
think that God took away your little 
child because you had acted the way you 


did? Is that what you have been 
saying?” 


The Rey. Dr. Perkins did not answer 
with his voice, but by dropping both his 
hands loosely, and his head. 

All faintness had now left Mrs. Mor- 


——— Home-coming —— 


By WILFRED B. TALMAN 


Kanaka, the breakers roar loud on the atoll; 
The surf crowns the coral with showers 
of foam; 
The breeze blows the spray with a sparkle 
of silver 
From your outrigger’s bow, as you paddle 
toward home. 


ton. “Say,” she cried, almost shrilly, 
“what you need is to go back home and 
soak your head! 

“Soak it good and long in good cold 
water! You're dippy; that’s what you 
are! 

“What you did to all them poor girls 
was rotten enough—throwing them out 
on the street, and losing ‘em their jobs 
and everything. 

“But say—to think a little child would 
have to pay for that!’ She now fairly 
shrieked. “‘Say—say—for God’s sake— 
say—God ain't that sort of a guy—you’re 
plumb nuts!” 

All the way back to his study, walking 
against a strong clean wind, the Rev. Dr. 
Perkins, together with an undercurrent 
of sorrow, of tender sorrow still there, felt 
the exaltation of one reprieved, the glad- 
ness of one who, in nightmare dreaming 
he has killed, wakes to the glorious morn- 
ing sun and the knowledge he has not 
killed. 

And, in his study, he tound himself 
praying. 

“O Lord,” he confided to his Master, 
“T to-day have learned. 

“From coarseness, from the dregs of 
the street, I have learned. 

“T shall serve you differently, O Lord, 
henceforth. Very differently, my God!" 








Kanaka, the gold-pebbled beach stretches 
nearer— 
The little thatched hut that the palms 
beckon o'er; 
There's a thrill in your heart as you top the 
last comber, 
And Maloa waits for her love at the door 
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take a regular farm are expected to make 
this 5 per cent. payment—much larger, 
in their case, of course,—and to pay 40 
per cent. of the cost of their equipment. 
The State will lend the remaining 60 per 
cent. for improvements, and the farm 
itself may be paid for in seventy-three 
semi-annual payments, with interest at 
5 per cent. Loan on improvements may 
be paid in twenty years. There is no 
limit to the amount of money the settler 
may bring with him, but he must not 
own agricultural land of a value, including 
his new farm, of more than $15,000. 
After five years the debt to the State 
may be paid off as soon as the settler 
wishes. 

There are about 10,000 acres in the Dur- 
ham settlement —all rich, level 
land, with fine old oaks for 
shade—and about 100 families. 
A grove in the center of the 
tract was set aside for a play- 
g-ound and park, and here 
there is a dance pavilion, 
where the Durhamites not only 
dance, themselves, but give 
semi-public dances on summer 
Saturday nights, with which 
they have more than paid the 
cost of their dancing floor. 

On the afternoon of the day 
we visited the colony the 
women were holding their 
club meeting on a shady corner 
of this open-air floor. They 
were more interested in 
hearing from their guests than 
in performing themselves and 
we did not see the club really 
in action, but after adjourn- 
ment we had more melons (“they're so 
much easier than cakes!”) and heard a 
good deal of enthusiastic talk about the 
future of the colony. These ladies were 
of various types, from the somewhat citi- 
fied banker’s wife who presided (her 
husband was getting a home in the coun- 
try under way while keeping up his busi- 
ness in nearby Chico) to those more 
obviously country-bred, but all seemed 
filled with similar pioneer zeal for the 
success of this experiment in rural 
democracy. It was in terms of the 
“settlement” that they seemed to think 
and talk, rather than as merely individual 
farmers. 

On the bul'+tin board at the Superin- 
tendent’s headquarters, one got many 
little echoes of the community life. 
‘There were notices of the meetings of the 
Co-operative Society—“every alternate 
mecting will be a social meeting”’—of a 
picnic to be held for the purpose of 
clearing the park grounds—“the men will 
ln» expected to bring axes and the ladies 
will be expected to furnish lunch’—of 
the rotation of bulls—"Sir Julia Colantha 
hKorndyke, to be transferred from H. B. 
Ashworth’s to D. M. Hoffman”—and 
so on. 

They were building a cold storage plant 
when I visited Durham, in which each 
farmer will have a locker in which to store 
his own supplies. He can kill a beef, for 


The home 


instance, cut it up, do the roasts, steaks, 
etc., up in paraffine paper ready for the 
kitchen, and store them in his locker until 
he is ready to use them. 


Two young 


“farm-laborers” were working on the 
side-walls with cork slabs, the one nailing 
them on, the other sawing out the proper 
sizes, with a running commentary that 
went something like this: 

“Got a six by eight?” 

“You betcha!” 

“Some ice-box this! I got a steer all 
ready for it and four or five hawgs. We'll 
put ’em in here and then let it rain! 
We'll go up in the hills and get a buck! 
We'll go fishin’! Say—gimme that two- 
foot piece!” 

“You betcha!” 

“We'll go up after salmon when they 
come up in the spring. Say, did you 
ever see them salmon go slashing up- 
stream? Why, they'll weigh fifty or 
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sixty pounds, and they go sloshing along 
like a drove of hawgs! We'll go after 
some—hey?” 

“You betcha!” 

“Say— I got two months of work ahead 
now. And I ought to be getting a load 
of melons up for my wife and the kids to 
peddle. They sell ’em on the place to 
people driving by. But we all got to get 
together on this ice-house—hey? Gimme 
that square piece.” 

“You betcha! ... 

No small item in the success of a colony 
of this sort is the personality of the super- 
intendent, who not only manages the 
enterprise in its early stages, but acts as 
a sort of guide, philosopher and common 
denominator for the various sorts of 
people and temperaments 





” 








f a farm laborer who began to work for it after he was 
siaty. 





BON CONTENT 


By 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


} OUR years aren't very much, you'll say, 
And “18 seems like yesterday ed oe 


Four years ago, our outfit went 

In billets down at Ben Content, 

A little town all green and white 

By day, and starry-roofed at night; 
And there were grannies, capped and pink 
With cakes to eat and wine to drink: 

A fellow felt so safe and free— 

And there was black-eyed Rose-Marie. 


I'd got away from pack and trench, 

I'd learnt a word or two of French, 

I'd reached a razor and a comb, 

But seemed a million miles from home; 
And here was something clean and sweet 
That wouldn't hurt and couldn't cheat. 

I held her hand the second day; 

She kissed me when we marched away: 
As rich as gold, as poor as me— 
Moonshine and Spring and Rose-Marie! 


I'm married now—and happy, mind— 
To Lou, the girl I left behind; 

We've got a boy I’m working for. 

(I'll never let him go to war!) 

I wouldn’t talk of France for fear 
There'd be no one would want to hear. 
But sometimes, when the family go 
lor sodas or a picture-show, 

My evening at home is spent 

Away off there at Bon Content, 
Wondering how it all could be 

And wondering—where is Rose-Marie? 


Four years aren’t long, but, anyhow, 
"19's as dead as Caesar now! 











gathered there. He must be 
a natural leader, with an 
answer always ready, and 
the air of knowing just what 
ought to be done; with tact 
and sympathy for the inex- 
perienced, and enough hard 
sense and good business judg- 
ment to win the confidence 
of the more _ hard-fisted 
farmers. 

In Kreutzer, the genial, 
healthy-looking manager at 
Durham, the colonists seem 
to have just such a man. 
We talked about every side 
of the settlement, and of 
farmer’s problems in general 
and the perennial difficulty 
of getting stuff to market. 

“There's no solution,” said 
he, when I mentioned a 
farmer acquaintance in Wisconsin, who 
had let a field of fine head-lettuce rot 
because he could find no one who would 
pay him more than a cent a head for it. 
“A man has no right to raise a lot of 
perishable produce like that unless he 
knows how he is going to get rid of it. 
One of the settlers here wanted to put 
ten acres into popcorn—when the people 
who are buying popcorn get it all, prac- 
tically, from the South or the Orient. A 
man has got to find out about his market, 
and if freight rates are too high-for hay 
or grain he must keep the stuff on the 
place and feed it into meat or butter fat— 
something he can ship.” 

One can readily imagine the settlers hir- 
ing such a manager even after the settle- 
ment has become a finished going concern. 

Durham—there is a similar colony at 
Delhi, Cal.—has met with the usual oppo- 
sition from those afraid of ‘‘paternalism” 
or suspicious of “idealists.” While three 
years is scarcely long enough, especially 
in times like these, definitely to establish 
the success of the experiment, its progress 
seems to have been as solid as anyone 
could reasonably expect. Some 10,000 
letters of inquiry came last year to the 
California Land Settlement Board; 
several other States have already passed, 
or are considering, similar legislation. 
The basic idea seems entirely sensible 
that of utilizing the State’s expert 
knowledge and surplus capital to help 
those who are willing and able to help 
thems.lIves in building up a more attrac- 
tive sort of farming life. 
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Ruby Booth was born with ( 
ClubFeet. At ten monthsshe : ' / 
was brought to McLain Sani- 


tarium. Photos show result of \ a 
treatment. Parents’ letter tells € 
a 





everything. 


When Ruby was 6 months old, a doctor 

os her feet in plaster paris casts. After 3 months 
were no better than when he started. We had 

fie enup all hope of a cure, when we oe of McLain 

Sanitarium and took her there. Her feet are now 

perfectly straight. I shall never cease to be thankful. 

Refer anyone to me. 


MR. and MRS. GEORGE BOOTH, Carbon, Iowa 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
cqulpped private institution devoted exclus- 
ively to the treatment of Club Feet, Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Spinal ‘Disease 
and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the 
Joints, especially as found in 
children and young adults. 
Our_ book, “Deformities 
and nd Fersiyeis,” also 

k of References” 
oa free. 


L. C. McLain 
Sanitarium 
905 Aubert Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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all concerned if a wholly new policy were 
now adopted for the development of 
Chinese resources. They go farther than 
John Hay. They say they are ready for 
“a policy of the open windows,” as well 

s “the open door.” They propose to 
let in the light:and air. 

“Their suggestion is that the inter- 
national money-lending consortium in 
China should be guided by a scientific con- 
sortium—an international institute of 
technology competent to direct the pro- 
cesses of foreign finance in the best ways 
for the building up of China. The 
Chinese themselves should of course be 
ably represented in this institution, but it 
should be free from nationalistic bias. 
It should commit itself boldly to the big 
idea that whatever is best for China is 
best for the foreign investor. It should 
be single-minded. It should give itself 
wholly to the business of developing the 
resources of China as an engineering job. 

“How the Japanese Prime Minister 
that imposed upon China the excruciating 
twenty-one points and the financier that 
is called the J. P. Morgan of Japan, 
because he is prime mover in big business 
there—send word to you, Mr. Lansing, 
that they will go the limit in risking the 











itruth of the enlightened self-interest 
| principle—if you will lead the way.” 


“These Japanese gentlemen commit 
themselves to an immense adventure, 
involving the ultimate test of business 
principles. They are not altruists; they 
are thinking of making the fortune of 
| Japan on the Asiatic mainland. They 
| have a geographic and ethnical advantage 
|over America and Europe. They are in 
|every sense closer to Continental Asia 
| than we are. They say: Let us have an 
absolutely new deal; let us make an end 
of subterfuge and intrigue; let us abolish 
diplomacy. They propose that we all 
join in to enlighten China—to make her 
more clearly and definitely aware of her 
real interests than is any other country 
in the world. They think the effect 
would be advantageous to Japan; and 
they challenge you to begin the new game. 

“It would be possible, would it not, 
to call into conference here in Washington 
any day the British, French and Japanese 
ambassadors? If you told them you 
proposed, so far as America is concerned, 
to establish in Pekin an agency fit to 
carry out the State Department’s de- 
lared policy about the allocation of 
Chinese loans, would they not have to 
follow suit in supporting such an agency? 
Would not the cost of the up-keep of the 
technical consortium be a fair charge 
upon the values it would produce? Could 
it not support itself at Pekin and main- 
tain branch offices in Chantung, Man- 
churia and the other provinces? Might 
not this way of doing things extend into 
Siberia in due time—and much farther 
than that? May we not believe, in short, 
that economic science is the true arbiter 
of the Far Eastern mix-up? 

It appears that these considerations 
did not deeply impress Mr. Lansing. 
| Neither did they move Mr. Wilson. 
The time was not yet. It was necessary 
| that the nations should first follow to the 
lend of the rainbow the lure of a more im- 
|petuous idealism than that of_the tran- 
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quil Oriental economists who took counsel 
in Okuma’s Waseda mansion or the 
chrysanthemum garden of Shibusawa. 

We are learning the invincible laws of 
economics at great cost. The world 
would be much richer now if it had known 
three years ago what observant people 
have since learned. Perhaps, Mr. Wilson 
has learned something of the indissoluble 
unity of the commercial world, the futility 
of grand-scale diplomatic combinations 
and the irresistible pressure of the laws of 
production. But for failing to under- 
stand these things three years ago Mr. 
Wilson is no more to be blamed than 
millions of other misunderstanding men 
who have coupled his name with blessings 
and curses. 

Imagine, however, how different would 
be the present posture of human affairs if 
Mr. Wilson had gone to the Paris Peace 
Conference without diplomatic baggage, 
such as the fourteen points and the 
League Covenant, but in full possession 
of the scientific truth that as things now 
stand on this planet there is only one 
farm, one factory, one all-embracing sys- 
tem of transport and communications. 

Let your mind dwell for a moment on 
what would have happened if Mr. Wilson 
had said to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Clemenceau: “‘We can make our cove- 
nants in the open air of the Place de la 
Concord or in cellars and bombproofs; it 
will not matter how open they are or how 
they are arrived at, if they contradict the 
laws of business. Things have recently 
happened that fundamentally alter the 
human situation. It is no longer pos- 
sible to govern the world by abstract 
propositions, because business has grown 
as wide and deep as life. Business is 
now greater than what goes by the name 
of politics—and business cannot be 
governed by abstract propositions. 

“We must adjust our minds to the 
fact that a new politics possesses the 
world. This new politics is the science of 
production. ...In the new age that 
has now begun—that is, indeed, in full 
career—the power of government cannot 
lodge elsewhere than in the hands of 
those who administer the agencies of 
credit and information and control the 
lines of communication. . . . What we 
have now to accomplish here in Paris is the 
establishment of a method for the organ- 
ization of the world’s working intelli- 
gence. ...” 

But why goon? Mr. Wilson said none 
of these things at Paris. I happen to 
know that such things were suggested to 
him by formal memorial from a group of 
engineers in New York—but nobody was 
surprised that he did not say them; and 
perhaps he would not have been under- 
stood in Paris if he had. 

Much water has flowed under the 
bridges since that time. We have at- 
tended regular sessions at a great school. 
The things Mr. Wilson might have said 
at Paris but didn’t say, have for nearly 
three years had ample gloss and commen- 
tary in the headlines of all the newspa- 
pers. They have now become intelligible. 

Even so the overture of the Japanese 
statesmen, as here recorded, now com- 
mends itself with cumulative force to the 
belated peace conference at Washington. 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR ve ve 


y ith no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoym ment in the use of your car? 





Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 
be sent postpaid on receipt 2 5 c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 























Mr. Harding says he summons the Con- 
ference because the world cannot support 
so many soldiers or so many fighting ships. 
They press too hard upon the productive 
organization. The budgets refuse to 
balance. 

Japan forces the great issue because the 
Japanese can live on rice—and suck the 
life of Asia. With Germany and Russia 
under duress, the tradition of belligerent 
imperialism makes its last stand here. 
Japan is cast for the leading réle in the 
final act of the world’s great show of ““The 
Strong Delusion.” This show has al- 
ways been what the fashionable critics 
call “convincing.” If you start with the 
assumption that violence is power, you 
cannot escape from the logic of the plot. 
It moves with the fatality of A’schylus 
and Euripides. The play can never be 
played out until the discovery is made in 
the highest quarters that violence is 
feeble—that the Power of Arms is not 


| lodged in itself, but is parasitically derived 


from the Power of Tools. 

The time has nearly come when not 
even those who are most exposed to the 
illusions of power—not even presidents 
and prime ministers—can fail to perceive 
that the defensive strength of anation 
lies in its productive organization. Mod- 
ern war is so obviously technic and in- 
dustrial—an inverted kind of manufac- 
ture. In an age when a superior indus- 
trial control of the forces of chemistry 
and physics yields power of devastation 
as a mere by-product—the dispute about 
the relative weight of professional military 
establishments has become farcical, a 
theme for satirical paradox. Thus Ger- 
many is a frightful menace to France pre- 
cisely because she is forced by French 
armies to attend so strictly to business. 
The weight of the armies crushes the in- 
dustrial system of France and exhausts 
the sources of the power that sustains the 
armies. The philosophy of military 
“preparedness” has become a patent ab- 
surdity. 

The Washington Armament Conference 
meets in the midst of a welter of self- 
contradiction. From the point of view 
of international politics the confusion 
centers—strangely enough—at Tokyo. 
Japan is the quintessence of the contra- 
diction. Its power of tools is not 3 per 
cent. of that of the United States; yet it 
supports a military establishment that 
costs per capita what would amount to 
an annual charge of $30,000,000,000—if 
a like rate of military expenditure were 
applied in this country. 

Japan must go to the right or to the 
left. Her leaders know that they cannot 
mark time—as we suppose we can. Ja- 
pan must choose light or darkness—with 
tremendous consequences for herself and 
for the world. 


VAGARY 
By WHIT BURNETT 
WANING light that paling lies 


A across my brain 
Like silver moonglow on a slowly moving 
stream. . 
Thus may I choose to think to-night you 
came to me 
Shrouded in a mist of vagueness like a 
dream. 
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Direct From Our Farms to You 


The Cream of the finest crops Kentucky’s bountiful 
soil can luce—ripe, rich leaves—smooth and mel- 
low—wi cat = old- fashioned | flav = =e . A 
that on! proper ‘‘aging’’ can produce 
on it poe fmt never f~1 a finer flavored, 
more satisfying tobacco in all 
your life. 













> Rich, Old Fashion Leaf 


ous Old Ke atuchy Homespun is 
no more like manufactured tobacco than 
day is like night—guaranteed free from 
chemicals and all other adulterations that 
conceal imperfections, delude the sense of 
taste undermine the health. 

Grown and natured in Kentucky’s finest 
soll, cut at the proper time, carefully 
cured and 
“‘sweated”’ by the same method our grand- 
fathers used in preparing tobacco for their 
own use— every trace of harshness 
leaves it — nothing to “‘bite” your 
ton or parch your mouth— nothing 

your taste. a as the moon- 

light—fragrant as the rose. Like old 

wine from the cellar its rich fragrance 

— pe the air. Thousands of 

lovers the world over 

Swear nar bY its inimitable smoking and 
i qualities. 

“For st joo genre ave used simost 
grease brand c — e, parket be but yours is the 





es cute St. Marys, Pen: 
“Tobacco satisfactory in every my < 
flow realize how ave been- paying 
exhorbitant prices of the middlemen tn: 
of ba ving direct from the grower: 
@ssoc 


C.J. Retzlaff, Motesano, Wash. 


ns Our iy (sed fe the best Ihave 
pei 


ham Lincoln and 
torether i te e Sart ny South. Tell 





soldiers — it 
John F. Stout, Libby, Mont. 
7 ReduceYour 7. 5 
Tobacco Bill 
We are fon hatennd of tobacco sell none but 


ive poeta plan 


our own c co-operati 
a = iddlemen 
eliminates all rovense tax “teseclation theres 


the growers 
ce tel eare. more. No f 
~just Quality and Dy ‘eo 


Money Saving Prices 


owns 7% 


5 Ibs. $2.98 — 10 lbs. $5. 85 
We Pay All Shipping Charges) 

mont nae eit mane ans aos yeh 

oo a to make oe sranals ened ameling. old- 


smoking tw: 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


py nly when tobac- 
rives. Try it 


it for 
if fen apa 
to ease 







and your 

money will be 

returned promptly 

pace all quibbie e or 
ues ow 

and mai! the 

coupon today and enjoy the 
tobacco treat of your life. 


















TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF KY. cXroar 


TOBACCO GROWERS ASS’N. OF KENTUCKY, _ 


Warehouse me at Mayfield, Kentucky 
Send me pounds of Old Kentucky Homespun Tobacco 

by pot post a I will p: of $ 
not, satisfied after a 1DSDAY TRIAL: | will return 








arrival. If 
the tobacco and you will refund my money. 

WE GURD vccvcccvccvesccccesocsecccces -coccecccccccccesenss 
a cites nein os s+ 0b eb apes abnensnnvecsee+<+cctned 
Enter below pounds each grade wanted: 
SMOKING —mild —medium -—strong 
CHE pWING —mild —medium —strong 











Trunks, Bags, Suitcases 


Why pay two middlemen aay Buy from factory di- 
rect. Send for free crtalog 


| MONARCH TRUNK FACTORY. SPRING VALLEY, ILL. 
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Leading 
Low-Priced 
Oil Stocks 











What advancing crude oil 
prices mean to the estab- 
lished companies is outlined 
in a special bulletin just is- 
sued that also brings atten- 
tion to those low-priced cil 
stocks that appear to offer 
the greatest profit-making 
possibilities. 













Copy of Bulletin LW-78 
sent free upon request. 







Cuarces  Crarksons &. 


66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 


























12 or 24 Months 
TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payment 


» buy securities from one 
share up 


Write for Booklet B-88 


Russell Securities 
Cunard Building . 
25 Broadway New York City 


8% 


the best way t 











MONTANA 
FARM 
MORTGAGES 
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wtgag We have them in am 
00.00 which will net you 8 r 
k No. I and available 












minations of $100.00 
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- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
PLENTYWOOD, MONTANA 
Member Federal Reserve System 





















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situ tion in business and financial world 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 





and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


HE British statesman of the long 

ago who declared that a national 
debt was a blessing to a country 
might be of a different opinion were he 
alive to-day and beheld many lands, in- 
cluding his own, staggering under moun- 
tainous financial burdens. Astounding 
figures recently given out by O. P. Austin, 
the able statistician of the National City 
Bank of New York, show how grievous an 
evil in the world’s economic life the 
monetary obligations of governments 
have become. Mr. Austin states that 
the debts of one hundred principal coun- 
tries and colonies, aggregating only about 
$43,000,000,000 in 1918, the vear preced- 
ing the World War, have swollen to a 
present total of about $400,000,000,000. 
Among the individual increases are 
Australia from $81,000,000 to $1,966,000. 
000; Austria from $2,152,000,000 — to 
$15,834.000,000; Belgium from $752,000,- 
000 to %4,670,000,000; Bulgaria from 
| $135,000,000 to $1,422,000,000; China 
from $969,000,000 to  $1,886,000,000; 





Canada from $483,000,000 to $2,345,000,- 


000; France from $6,346,000,000 — to 
$51,000,000,000: Germany from $1,194.- 
000,000 to $71,000,000,000; Hungary from 
$1,731,000,000 to $14,200,000,000; Italy 
from $2,921,000,000 to $18,650,000,000, 
Portugal from $948,000,000 to $1,880.- 
000,000; Rumania from $317,000,000 to 
$5,270,000,000; Russia from $4,538,000,- 
000 to $22,774,000,000; Turkey from 
676,000,000 to $2,310,000,000; Great 
| Britain from $3,486,000,000 to $37.910.,- 
/000,000; and the United States from 
| $1,029,000,000 to $23,922,000,000. 

The greater part of these increases 
must be attributed to the exactions of a 
| terrible conflict. But in some countries 

the process of increasing the debt has 
continued, as war’s aftermath, in years 
of peace. In those countries not enough 
|money has been collectible, even by 
exorbitant taxation, to meet public 
| expenditures, including interest, and de- 
|ficits are thus created annually “which 
| have to be covered by new government 
emissions. Hand in hand with this 
tang!ed and irrational financing has gone 
the inflation of paper currency to an 
almost unbelievable extent. Conditions 
in these unfortunate countries are grow- 
ing worse, and the end is not in sight. 
And herein lies an impressive economic 
object lesson. 

It is a sad commentary on human 
| nature that national debts have been con- 
| tracted mainly for the purposes of actual 

war, for preparation for war or to: meet 


| 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lestte’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43rd St., New York, giving 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 


Address 


the consequences of war. They are the 
measure in dollars of the pugnacity of the 
human race. The immense sums_ in- 
volved were devoted not to constructive 
and profitable but to destructive and un- 
profitable undertakings. They were in 
no sense investments made with expecta- 
tion of returns and tending to develop the 
resources and add to the wealth of the 
nations. From the economist’s stand- 
point, the worst possible employment was 
made of the funds thus expended. To 
him they seem a deplorable waste of 
billions that, had the statesmanship of 
the world been competent, might have 
been used much more beneficially. 
Statesmanship should make impossible 
such wastefulness hereafter. It cannot 
be denied that sometimes direct political 
or indirect material advantages have 
accrued to victors in wars. But they, 
no less than the vanquished, have usually 
had to shoulder for generations after- 
wards loads of taxation. If there be a 
blessing in this, it has been successfully 
camouflaged. 

American sentiment does not consider a 
national debt a national blessing. It has 
indicated in unmistakable fashion a 
desire that our debt be not further en- 
larged for any purpose whatever. It 
demands economy of administration and 
restriction of appropriations to absolutely 
necessary outlays. It is not at all cordial 
to the suggestion that we forgive the 
debts of our European debtors repre- 
senting nearly one-half of our public 
indebtedness. It is grateful news that 
Great Britain proposes to begin payment 
of $200,000,000 a year interest on her 
borrowings. That will be an excellent 
start, and the money can be applied to 
good uses in this country. Americans 
would like to see our d-bt wiped out and 
never renewed. The Armament Con- 
ference should result in some lessening 
of expenditure for military and naval 
objects and the saving effected might well 
be utilized in reducing our own and other 
nations’ debts. This g-neration should 
not be required to extinguish the entire 
debt, but though we do our utmost we 
shall still leave a sizable share to be c: n- 
celled by posterity. 

Our Government already has done 
something in the way of reduction of 
national debt. But this has involved 
continuance of the strain of undue taxa- 
tion. It might have been better to go 
slower. It will be a happy day for the 
United States when and if our European 
debtors commence to repay us, and if the 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 










It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 


There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lestie’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
hlling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 




















COUPON 


Motor Department, Leslie's 
LestiE-Jupce Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 










I am considering the purchase 
of a car to cost about $..... and 
am especially interested in one 







My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 
EG eK 4 eve Pan cen y se Ke 
rere res 
Driven and cared {........ self 
for by chauffeur 
Kind of roads over which car 
would be used.......... I have 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 

















The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 








Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 








Armament Conference succeeds in slashing 
down the slaughter bills of mankind. 


Answers to Inquiries 


H., Tutsa, Okta.: There is apparently no reason why, 
with the coming improvement in business, United Dru 
common should not recover its former position as a liberal 
and reliable dividend payer. 

T., New York: The Standard Gas & Electric Co. is 
one of the Byllesby properties, all of which have the rep- 
utation of being well and profitably managed. Standard 
Gas & Electric 6s are among the well-regarded public 
utility issues. 

M., Dover, N. J.: The Durant Motors Corp. has not 
yet got into full operation and it will not be until then 
that a true line can be had on its ag ae At pres- 
ent the stock is a long pull speculation. D. L. & W. R.R. 


| Co.'s stock, paying $6 a year, is among the = ritorious 





| issues, but the yield on present price is only moderate. I 


would rather buy American Tel. & Tel., Union Pacific 
common, or Southern Pacific. 

K., Dover, N.J.: The ordeal through which you have 
passed excites my sympathy, but I admire the manly 
spirit you have shown in your reverses. Life insurance 
is so beneficent an institution that I advise you to rein- 
state your lost policies, unless you are able at once to 
deposit the full face amount of them in the savings bank 
or to invest it in first-class preferred stocks or bonds. 
The insurance companies you mention are among the 
best and most reliable in the country. 

S., SHeatown, Pa.: The Southern Hotel Co. of Bal- 
timore has paid 7 per cent. on preferred for the last three 
years. The 6 per cent. bonds of the company are safer 
than the stock. 

Cotumats, O.: 
shows earnings justifying payment of dividends, there 





If the Cleveland Discount Co. | 


seems to be no reason for selling your shares at a loss. | 


The company appears to be doing a good business. 

A., Cutcaco, Iut.: The Boone Oil Co.'s stock sold at 
one time, I believe, at near $15. It is now quoted at 23 
cents. This indicates that the company’s condition is 
somewhat desperate. Recently the company increased 
its capitalization and agreed to exchange one-third of its 
stock for one-third of the stock of the Pittsburgh Co. 
The latter is to take over the debts of the Boone Co., ag- 
gregating some $750,000. Whether the Pittsburgh Co. 
can ao new life into Boone or not remains to be seen. 

Farminoton, Ia.: The Hawkeye Oil Co. is con- 
trolled by the Producers & Refiners Corp., which is not a 
dividend payer. The Hawkeye Co. is said to be one of 
the largest oil marketing concerns in several of the West- 
ern States. 

W., SuepoyGan Fats, Wis.: The National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Adve rtising C lubs of the 
World has issued a bulletin criticizing the Cox Realization 

‘o. The Vigilance Committee censures Cox's adver- 
tising and his exorbitant claims concerning potash dis- 
coveries in Martin County, Tex. 

H., Sereator, Iuu.: Midvale Steel has a probable 
future, but its earnings are light at present. It is operat- 
ing at only 10 per cent. capacity and ataloss. Dividends 
are not likely to be resumed until well into 1922. 

H., Jounson, N. Y.: It would not be strictly correct 
to call Pacific Oil a “safe investment,” but perhaps it is a 
good business man’s purchase. The dividend rate has 
not yet been definitely settled. The stock rose on reports 
that the Standard Oil people were buying the shares. 
The company has immense holdings of oil lands, and if 
these should prove productive, it should some day be a 
strong organization, making adequate returns. At pres- 
ent the stock is somewhat speculative. 

K., New York: The Aluminum Co. of America’s 7s 
are notes, direct obligations of the company, but not se- 
cured by first mortgage, C.C.C. & St. L. ref. & imp. 6s 
are a direct lien on about 2,400 miles of railway. Swift 
& Co. 7s are notes, a direct obligation of the company, 
not a mortgage issue. U.S. of Brazil 8s, Republic of 
Chile 8s, and Belgium 74s are made valid by the credit 
of the Governments. Duquesne Light 6s are first mort- 

ge. All the above issues would be excellent purchases. 
fake Shore and Michigan Southern 4s are not a first- 
mortgage issue, though safe. You could increase your 
income by disposing of them and investing in any‘of the 
following bonds, which are desirable: U. S. Rubber Ist 
and ref. 5s, Virginia Railway Ist 5s, St. Louis & San 
Francisco prior lien 5s, Hudson & Manhattan Ist and 
ref. 5s, International Mercantile Marine s.f. 6s, and Beth, 
Steel Ist and ref. 5s. 

L., Puttapetrnta, Pa.: Most of the securities men- 
tioned in your letter show a profit at present quotations, 
but it would not be a bad plan to hold them for further 
advances. The bond market has improved greatly of 
late. Vivaudou is selling below your purchase price, but 
even it may in time recover, You could quite prudently 
invest your $4,000 in Allis-Chalmers, American Steel 
Foundries, Beth. Steel B, Col. Gas, American Woolen, 
Miami Copper, National En. & S. Pure Oil, Studebaker 
and Westinghouse. At present it looks as if the dividends 
on all the issues will be maintained. What seem better 
purchases are Union Pacific common, Atchison common, 
Southern Pacific, American Woolen pfd., Beth. Steel 8 
per cent. pfd., and American Car & ‘oundry. I would 
not advise purchase of stocks on margin unless you havea 
good reserve to fall back on in case of demands for addi- 
tional deposits. 

T., Ricumonp, Va.: The City of Washington (N. C.) 
6 per cent. bonds seem perfectly safe. They are in de- 
nomination of $1,000 and mature from May 1, 1924, to 
May 1, 1938. The bonds are issued for street improve- 
ments and are a direct obligation of the city, being pay- 
able from an unlimited tax. They are eligible to secure 
postal savings bank deposits and are free po federal 
income taxes. They were offered recently at par. 

Z., St, Lovis, Mo.: You need not hesitate to buy the 
First Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago's 51 per cent. 
farm loan bonds. These are exempt from all taxation. 
They are due November 1, 1951, but are redeemable on 
November 1, 1931, or any interest date thereafter. They 
are coupon in $1,000 and $10,000 denominations, fully 
registerable. The bonds are secured by sit of U.S. 





Make Your Money Earn OG 


Join These People 
Who Are Getting 8°: 


Year after year, shrewd and experi- 
enced investors in the North and 
East send us their money for invest- 
ment in Miller First Mortgages and 
First Mortgage Bonds, secured by 
improved Miami real estate. These 
good judges of mortgage loans, in- 
cluding bankers, lawyers, and capi- 
talists, have never lost a dollar in 
these investments. 
Number yourself among these people 
who are getting 8° with assured 
safety. 
Write for descriptive offering 
circular, B-25, and for booklet, 
**Miami Mortgage Investments," 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Miami Bank & Trust Building 
Miami, Florida 





































Yearned 
Yields 


in the investment field may now be real- 
ized through the purchase of seasoned 
dividend paying securities under the con- 
venient terms of 


The Twenty-Four 
Payment Plan 


A free booklet describing this excellent 
method of providing a future competency, 
as well as a copy of our FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW coataining desirable recom- 
mendations, will be mailed to those inter- 
ested on request. 


Ask for LW-802 


E. L. WITTMEYER & CO. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


.42 Broadway New York 














Stock Options 


Investigate the adv antages and money making possibili- 

ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 

cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock. 
Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway - ~ - - New York 
Tel. Barclay 5216 





sruer a wea 


10 $10,000 Annually 


“ ‘ou can train at home 
un cend zoe recedes. d letters 


or at 
tind “Evidence 


LaSalle Extension University, Depl. 125!-L Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear ton Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Sumpics 


























free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 

WRITE for illustrated guide book 
TENTS. and ‘RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Higest References. Promot Service. Reasonable Terms. 
Vi TOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C 
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“DON'T SHOUT" 


“I can hear you with ti 
MORLEY PHONE. ws 
~ is invisible, weightless, 
ortable, inexpensive. No 
meal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young 
or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials ~ users 
all over the countr It 
describes causes of deafness; tells how and why he MORLEY | 
PHONE affords relief. Over 100,000 so! 
The Morley Company, 26 $. 15th St., oot “776, Philadelphia 




























“Convenient to Everywhere” 


| RITTENHOUSE 


HOTEL 
22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. 





Rooms hot and enyq water $2 UP 


Rooms with bath $3.50 UP | 


Club Breakfast, 50c up | 
4 Special Luncheon, 90c j 








. Evening Dinner, $1.25 fe 
As well as service a la carte f 


We r pay $8 a a —_ 


taking ep for Ly Kerogas Burner. Makes any 
stove a gasstove, Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap- 
est fuel known. Fits any stove. Burns like gas. 












Easy to get orders on account o! igh price searcity 
of coal. Work spare time or ae A ~~ for sample. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. B- 798 Dayton, Ohio 


TELL «tL OMORROW’S 
“ss Weather 




















1 CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
in a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 
Doak System of Mail Instruction 
METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 
Resurrs GUARANTEED. No music--no partner 
needed. Thousands ta successfully. 
COMPLETE COURSE “EN TRIAL. Write me today 
for ve information and Low Surprise Offer 





LLIAM es PEAK, 
737 Br 


M. B. 
Studio ‘33 7 Broadway Chicago, lll. 








Welcome to Anybody at Any Time. Genuine Leathe 

stitched, flexible and durable, containing 4 Pencils fog 1 Pen Pater 

Gilt_ imprinted witty our Name on Case and NE IM- 

POR’ TED PE NCIL SH HARPENER | FREE. Bent in Artistic “Xmas Holly 

Box yo eed in every respect. Mailed by Parcel Post, insured, 

prepaid if check or stamps accompanies pm 

Dept. 8, UNION PENCIL CO.,Inc., 407 Broadway, N.Y. C- 
Liberal Discount in quantities to Banks, Business Houses, etc, 





BE AN EXPERT 


fr 


Wonderful, new device, — your Ss 
your writing in few days. iz improveme' 

hours. No failures. Complete Outline FREE, 
Write C, J. Ozment, Dept. 81, St. Louis, Mo. 


)LANS For PooLtay HOSES! 


N style. 150 eg eo secret of getting winter eggs, 
aod ani *“The Full Egg Basket.”” Send 25 cents. 













INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.77 Indianapolis, Ind. 


Government bonds or first mortgages upon improved 
farms. The bank is under Federal supervision. The 
bonds are legal investments for all trust funds under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government and are accept- 
able as security for postal savings and other government 
deposits. Price to yield about 5.18 per cent. to 1931 and 
5% per cent. thereafter. 

M., Trenton, N. J.: A safe investment for your 
$5,000 would be C ity of Philadelphia 534 per cent. bonds 
due October 26, 1971. They are tax free in Pennsylvania, 
are exempt from Federal income taxes and are es al in- 
vestments for savings banks and trust funds in New’ York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New England. Price 
lately to yield over 4.7 per cent. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Saving is made attractive when it is possible for a 
person of limited means to buy a bond with a first 
cash payment of only $10 and monthly payments there- 
after, receiving interest on each installment at the same 
rate as that on the bond. Such is the opportunity 
offered by Investors Bonds, paying 7 per cent. and 
secured by valuable income-producing real estate. 
The distributor of these bonds is the Investors Company, 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank Bldg., Chicago. The 
company invites would-be investors to write to it for its 
informing booklet No. I-142. 

The widely and favorably known engineering and 
management organization, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 
issues at the first of each year a booklet describing high- 
grade securities, municipal, utility and industrial, which 
it offers to investors. Many of these are By llesby se- 
curities. The company’s investment recommendations 
for 1922 comprise a long list of sound securities purchas- 
able for cash or on the ten-payment plan. For full 
particulars ask Byllesby & Co. for booklet L-1 

Investors and business men acknowledge great in- 
debtedness to the widely appreciated Bache Repiew, the 
reading of which has helped make them on ssful. 
Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Puts and calls —— by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and, therefore dependable, are offered 
by S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, whose 
desc criptive circ ular L will be mailed to any address, 

Saving, foresight and systematic investment are 
necessary steps toward financial independence. Persons 


of limited means by means of the monthly instalment plan 
can take advantage of the present low level ot prices to 
buy securities of the best class. Dunham & Co., 438 
Exchange Place, New York, have prepared a list of secure 
srocks of high yield, which they will send on request for 
List 108D.D., with a booklet describing their partial 
payment plan. 

Many experienced observers are looking for a bocm 
before Lae in the oil industry. One of the indi ations 
pointing to this is the recent advance in the price of 
crude oil. A forecast of what may be expected in the oil 
department of the securities market has been pr: ae 
by E. M. Fuller & Co., members Censclidated Stock 
Exchange, 50 Broad Street, New York. ‘This should 
interest every holder or would-be holder of oil shares and 
it may be obtained by asking the firm to send LW-7! 

Opportunities offered by the use of puts and calls in 
stock market operations are clearly described in bc ok let L, 
which may be had without charge of William H. Herbst, 
20 Broad Street, New York City. 

A great deal of interest has been shown lately in cil 
stocks, some of which have made marked advances 
These issues might well be watched carefully, but cne 
should be well posted on them before investing. A helpful 
bulletin on the outlook for the better class of low-price 
listed oil stocks has been prepared by Charles H. Clarkson 
& Co., 66 Broadway, New York. It discusses such 
issues as General Asphalt, Middle States Oil, Sinclair, 
White Oil, Texas Co. and Pacific Oil, Wideawake in- 
vestors and traders should have ks bulletin. Write to 
Clarkson & Co. for bulletin LW-7 

Sound securities yielding 8 poy ce sent are aoeeaing rare 
ins to the lower rates for money. The G. L. Miller 

Bond & Mortgage Co., Miami Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Miami, Fla., continues to offer first mc rtgages and first 
mortgage bonds yielding 8 per cent. ‘The bends are in 
denominations of $100, $500 and %1,000, and are secured 
to at least double their face value by improved Miarr i 
real estate. The company invites investigation and will 
supply gratis its descriptive cireuls ar of offerings, B-24, 
and its interesting booklet, “Miami Moftgage Invest- 
ments.” 

To all those interested in foreign bonds and — hange, 
a org issued by Morton Lachenbruch & Co., 42 Broad 
Street, New York, should be valuable. It is go 
“Profits in Foreign Bonds and Exchange” and it contains 
much useful information on the subject. Ask the firm 
to send you booklet A-100, 


From the Orient Comes a New “Peril” 
(Concluded from page 771) 


games, and this caused general rejoicing 
throughout the country, as it showed an 
advance from third place contenders to 
victors and indicated great improvement 
in general athletics. In 1919 the fourth 
games were held in Manila, and the Phil- 
ippines sent their usual large group, and 
China more than 100. Because the 
games were held when most of the Jap- 
anese student athletes were in school, 
Japan’s representation was small, and 
consequently the Chinese and Filipinos 
split most of the honors. 

This year the fifth series of Far Eastern 
Games was held in Shanghai, and from 
every angle they surpassed all that had 
preceded them. Many of the records es- 
tablished in the Orient were sent tum- 
bling, every Far Eastern city having a 
newspaper of any size was supplied with 
daily stories of the contests, some even 
publishing supplements in English, and 
on no day was the attendance less than 
20,000, the total being more than 150,- 
000. The principal honors went to the 
Filipinos, who won out on the track and 
field, in swimming and baseball and the 
tennis singles and doubles. China was 
victorious at volley ball, soccer and bas- 
ket ball, while Japan starred in the Mara- 
thon and distance running. The Jap- 
anese won many individual events, but 
failed to get the necessary totals. For 
instance, they were defeated in the swim- 
ming events only by a score of twenty- 
one to twenty. The baseball scores were 
splendid, for in the three games played 
there were but seven runs and four errors. 

The figures for the recent games, as of- 
ficially verified, and the photographs of 
this momentous athletic gathering, have 
just reached this country, and are here- 
with presénted for the first time. A list 
of the results in the events in which Far 
Eastern records were shattered reads: 


880-yard run, Toda, Japan, 2:03 44; one- 
mile run, Okazaki, Japan, 4:40 1s; five- 
mile run, Yoshioka, Japan, 26 minutes, 
44 seconds; Marathon, 25 miles, Imagawa, 
Japan, 2 hours, 37 minutes, 16 25 seconds; 
broad jump, Santos, Philippines, 22 feet, 
21% inches; pole vault, Alo, Philippines, 
11 feet, 614 inches; discus throw, Coseu- 
ellela, Philippines, 110 feet, 10 inches; 
javelin throw, Asaoka, Japan, 155 feet, 2 
inches. Swimming, 50 yards, free style, 
Abrio, Philippines, 2814 seconds; 100 
yards back stroke, Iritani, Japan, 1:19 25; 
440 yards, free style, Matsuzawa, Japan, 
6:16; one mile, free style, Haneda, Japan, 
27:26 4¢ and 220 yards relay, Philippines, 
1:52 36. 

Not bad, are they? Other Oriental rec- 
ords, established at previous games, are: 
100-yard run, 10 seconds; 220-yard run, 
224¢; 440-yard run, 511; putting shot, 
16 pounds, 37 feet, 414 inches and high 
jump, 5 feet, 734 inches. 

Compare these with a few of the well- 
known performances of athletes repre- 
senting the white races as shown by the 
figures issued on January 1, 1921: 100- 
yard run, 9 34 seconds; 220-yard run, 21% 
seconds; 440-yard run, straight, 47 sec- 
onds; 880-yard run, Im. 52} seconds; 
one mile, 4 minutes, 123 seconds; five 
miles, 24 minutes, 33 2¢ seconds; standing 
broad jump, 11 feet, 474 inches; running 
broad jump, 24 feet, 1134 inches; stand- 
ing high jump, 5 feet, 534 inches; running 
high jump, 6 feet, 7 inches; pole vault, 
13 feet, 214 inches; javelin throw, 204 
feet, 55g inches and putting shot, 16 
pounds, 51 feet. Swimming, 50 yards, 
23 2g seconds; 100 yards, 54 seconds; 220 
yards, 2:20 % and 440 yards, 5:05 3 

As pioneer experiments the Philippine 
Amateur Federation and the Far Eastern 
Athletic Association are striking object 
lessons of what can be done overseas. 
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This head cl'pped from JUDGE counts 5 points 


Rules of the Contest: 
Each smiling face clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ment will count as a point in JupGr’s 
National Smile Week Contest. To 
the persons who send the largest num- 
ber of smiling faces clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ment published on or before midnight, 
February 12th, the following cash 
prizes will be given: 


Largest number..... $500.00 
Second largest... . ... 250.00 
MASSE ere 100.00 
| ES Ee 50.00 
Next ten, each. ....... 10.00 


Clippings made from now on, from 
any newspaper or magazine adver- 
tisement, either current or back num- 
bers (no more than five points will be 
allowed from any one advertisement) 
may be entered. The same adver- 
tisement in any magazine or newspa- 
per may be used but once by any 
competitor. 

Clippings must be mailed on or before 
midnight of February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes. Don’t send any 
clippings until you send them all. 
This contest is open to you whether 
you are a subscriber to JupGE or not. 
It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the con- 
test. 

Employees, or members_of the fami- 
lies of the employees of the Leslie- 
Judge Company are barred from this 
contest. 

Checks will be mailed to the winners 
as soon as the winners are determined. 
In the event of ties, prizes identical 
in character with that offered will be 
given to each of those so tying. 

The names of the winners will be pub- 
lished in a number of JupGE issued 
during April, 1922. 

Address all clippings, with the total 
number of faces indicated on each 
package to “Chairman, JupGr’s Na- 
tional Smile Week Committee,” 627 
West 43d Street, New York City. 
Clippings will not be returned. All 
inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman accom- 
panied by a stamp for reply. 






$1000.00 


for Smiling Faces! 


Here is JUDGE’S National Smile Week 
Girl—drawn for the occasion by James 
Montgomery Flagg, the famous illustrator. 


OU’LL see this charming young girl’s face quite often 
during JupDGE’s Smile Campaign—and whether you 
find her in JupGe, or in LeEsiin’s WEEKLY or in 
Fitm Fun—or in any other advertisement in any magazine 
capture her for your smile col- 








or newspaper anywhere 
lection. 


On this page we again give the simple rules of the contest 
together with a few answers to questions that are being 
asked by contestants. 


If you are not certain about any point, write us and inclose 
a stamp for reply. 


The response to JupGk’s National Smile Week campaign is 
overwhelming. 


It looks like everybody in the United States was just wait- 
ing for JupGE to say, “Look pleasant, please.”” In clubs, in 


Pullman trains, over thousands of breakfast tables—smiles 
predominate—and the topic of the day is 


JUDGE’S 
National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 











Answers to the Questions of Contestants: 


Must I give the names of the advertisers count? No—only faces clipped from 
or the titles of the magazines or newspa- magazine or newspaper advertisements. 

pers from which clippings are made? 
Clip just enough to show it is an adver- May I submit faces clipped from my local 
tisement. newspaper? Certainly—and ask your 
local firms to use smiling faces in their 


May I paste the clippings in a blank book obiisinmmenhs 


and number them? Yes. A very good 
plan. : 
May I use faces of different advertise- 


Do smiling faces from catalogs or books ments for the same company? Yes. 
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"Remington POD.DO “kissing” 
Only 16 Cents a Day! 
And This Wonderful Late Model Typewriter is Yours 


ONLY 150 LEFT 

All Orders Returned When This Lot is Sold 
SLASHING CUT to sell out 150 No. 10 Remingtons at 
once, to close out 1921 stock completely within next few 
weeks. A d lot of that originally sold at 
the r lar manufacturer’ 8 price, everyone reconstru 

all with late improvements such as spacer, two- 
color ribbon, etc. 


See it at Our Expense 

You don’t have to take anybody’s word for the value of 
these machines. Prove it to yourself. Our special price is 
only 059.90. If you think it is not a bargain or if you are 
not satisfied with it in every way, return it to us within 
6 days, and you will be nothing out. We want you to see 
this machine st your or office, work on it for 5 days 
and then if o——— it is yours on our easy payment plan 
of only $4.75 a month. 





No. 10 Remington Standard, visible weer. standard key- 

board, two-color ribbon, — spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, 

obit. lock key, merginal 6 variable platen for writing oo 
ruled paper, inbuilt tabelater or billing purposes. 


FREE TRIAL 

Learn to Operate in a Few Hours 
Send only $3 with order. All machines guaranteed for 5 
years. Fill out coupon now. Begin the enjoyment of this 
wonderful bargain at once. Remember we'll take it back 
and refund your $3 if you don’t like it. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 
=—e eS eee eee ee ee 2) ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 

177 N. State Street Chicago. 27s. 
Ship above ty riter. I enclose $3 deposit and agree to re: 
. 75 per month for 12 poms, ane to ae in you till ra mit 
If lam not satisfied afte! five days, | will return sam: and 5e- 

~- a refund of depvusit. 


Name..... Bt. NO...00000- RP. D. NO ...0004 





I Or ee acrrscccietieececiitnicsds anita iD cccscrcactbacainis 


AGENTS: $8 a Day 


New Satins COAL-OIL maul 





stove into 
a gas stove. 
ses common 
coal-oil. 
saint tecrapereeta a Cests 
in e few minutes. Fits stove. ic ire: aos 
selling opportunity. Write @ Quick for HAT, 


U. S. MFG. CO., Dept. 114 Colambas, Ohio 
IDEAL XMAS GIFT 














w onder Automatic Pencil—one he + as 
leads. Name engraved in 18 cop 
or floral boxes. Lasts a lifetime.” 


UNITED PENCIL CO., Dept. 8, 318 Broadway, New York 














You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send ro cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, **Its Cause and Core.” It tells how 
ij cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


B. N. Bogue, 4249 Bogue Bidg .1147N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


Send sketch or 
model of your in- 
vention for advice. 
— for aoe on 


Patents 
Merten-Roberts & Co., 143 Mather Building, Washington, D. C. 


Beaxtifal Book About Taxidermy 
Res . 


brotha. Wonderful new art. Write ert, Write T den wm be bie 
























Secured. Send sketch 
or model of your inven- 
tion for examination, 
ed ae FREE book 


Jj. L. Jackson & Co., 223 ony wae * Wash. D.C. 





A Portia and Her Scales 


(Concluded from page 769) 


Court a reversal of the decision reached 
by Mrs. Whitney. 

“Our State Industrial Commission 
makes nearly 60,000 awards a year,” said 
Mrs. Whitney to me, after the dramatis 
persone of “To Pay or Not to Pay” had 
left her office. “I sometimes pass upon 
thirty cases a day. Nor more than 300 
of the 60,000 decisions made by the Board 
annually ever reach the Appellate Court. 
Only a few of our verdicts are reversed 
by the court. Of the cases taken up on 
appeal 95 per cent. reach the judges 
through the initiative of the carrier com- 
panies,” 

“Are not your heart and your head, 
Mrs. Whitney, frequently at odds with 
each other as these unfortunate plaintiffs 
plead to you for compensation for their 
injuries?” I queried, recalling the con- 
flict between my sympathy and my judg- 
ment that the case we had just heard had, 
at certain moments, caused. 

“If I were easily swayed by my 
emotions,” replied Mrs. Whitney, smil- 
ingly, “I should be useless, yes, worse 
than useless, in this position. It is im- 
perative that we who pass upon these 
cases should give the square deal to both 
the workingman and his employer. To 
pamper the plaintiff workingman would be 
to increase the high cost of living to the 
ultimate consumer. On the other hand, 
as you saw demonstrated to-day, the 
carriers employ able legal talent to avoid 
the payment of compensation, and as 
the plaintiff is seldom represented by 
counsel it is incumbent upon the Indus- 
trial Board to see to it that justice is done. 
I think that I can honestly say, in regard 
to the Industrial Commission, that it has 
won the confidence of the employers and 
the carriers, on the one hand, and oi the 
workingmen as a class on the other.” 

“I’m wondering, Mrs. Whitney, if a 
conclusion that I have reached from the 
data vouchsafed to me to-day is sound,” 
I remarked presently, somewhat doubtful 
of the expediency of the question I desired 
to ask. 

“What is it?” 
encouragingly. 

“Tt has struck me that the insurance 
companies, in paying lawyers’ fees and 
other expenses of litigation, with the 
mathematical chances of winning out in 
the Appellate Court largely against them, 
are pursuing a short-sighted financial 
policy. Would it not be cheaper for 
them, in the end, to trust to the fair- 
mindedness of the Industrial Commis- 
sion?” 

“I think it would be,” replied Mrs. 
Whitney unhesitatingly. “An insurance 
company, I am convinced, does itself 
an injustice when it makes a stubborn 
legal fight against an injured workingman 
who cannot afford to employ a lawyer. 
Furthermore, it cannot be advantageous 
to a company to get the reputation of 
being litigious, of seemingly fighting com- 
pensation claims to keep its legal staff 
busy. From an advertising standpoint, 
such reputation is undesirable. I’m sure 
that, in the long run, the carriers would 
benefit in various ways if they trusted 
wholly to the good judgment and the 
good will of the Industrial Commission.” 


queried Mrs, Whitney 





$10,000 Positions 


have come to men through writing tous. We have shown 
hundreds how to step out of the rut of small pay work to 
magnificent earnings Charles Berry of Winterset, Iowa, 
formerly a farmhand, jum to a position that pays 
him over $1,006 a month. arren Hartle, once a clerk 
= the “ey mail service, is now in the $10,000 a year 

These men discovered that the big money is in 
the — end of business, Let us tell you how you too 
can quickly become a Master Salesman in your spare 
time at home and qualify for one of the big money po- 
sitions in this fascinating fie 


needed ni 
AMAZING PROOF Never wae me opportunl- 
SENT FREE u greater. ° _— 


experience 

Our Free Employment Service will also help you to 
secure a position. Free Book tells everything. Write 
for it. today. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 51-W CHICAGO, ILL. 


















This modern, sets 
invention, the wonderful Sa 
new discovery that re- 
ge ye RR >. 
on trial. as “er Ff] 
8 or pad 


Brooks’ Ru upture roel 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts a as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Dur- 
able, cheep, Sent on trial to prove it. Pro- 
tected b S. patents, talogue and 
measure shia telltale 

address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 404C State ‘we canta 
AGENTS: $8.00 A DAY 


» New 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


This new coat of elegant style is finished 
on both sides. Oneside rich tan dress 
coat, other side storm work coat. Two 
coats for the price of one. Saves $10.00. 
Sells to professional men, business 

men, clerks and ap especially to 

men for outdoor wor 


Positively Guaranteed Waterproof 
Popular price. Great Seller. Real money for 
agents. Hautsold 16coatsin threedays. Send 






















models and dozens of other Sapenes & to men, women 
and children. you write 
rere We make €s ree. Write for sample. 
ll coats guaran’ water-proof or money 7 








High School Course 
te) 2 Years ou can compiete 


this simplified High 
Sch 
two years. Mi leets all M rege uireme: nt for en to colk 
tnd oh the = ing Sina profession is and thirty- Sain etter practical 





ool Course at home in- 
described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H 964 Drexel Ave. & 58th St CHICAGO 











Can You Tell Fortunes? 


It is real fun to be able to entertain your friends 
“telling fortunes."" Do you know how? 

If you use cards, my ‘‘Mystical Method of Card 
Reading” will tell you how. Price 50 cents. 


Miss Johnston, 17 East 82nd St., New York City 














GOVERNMENT CLERKS NEEDED 


quickly (men — women), $1400 — $2300. Few to 
travel. Write Mr. Ozment, Former Government Ex- 
aminer, 183, St. Louis, Mo. 

Who desire to secure 


INVENTORS. atents should write for 
our guide book, ‘“‘HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 
Send model or sketch and description and we will 
give our opinion of its patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F,’’ Washington, D.C. 


























“My dear—you've no 1dea 
—atsles jammed—finally 
located my counter—so did 
every one else, apparently— 
lost my eyeglasses and temper 
—got there—twenty-two cus- 
tomers for each clerk—and 
they didn’t have what I wanted 
—darn Christmas anyhow!”’ 

“How wunnecessary—used 
to do it myself. Why don't 
you try the Judge way this 
year—and enjoy Christmas?”’ 








§ hin ease and convenience of the JUDGE way is worth considering. 
And think of the pleasure your friends will get from a year’s subscrip- 
tion for JUDGE. Fifty-two times this coming year a smiling visitor will 
remind them of your esteem. Not a utility to be worn out or discarded in 
a few short months—not a bit of expensive or decorative nothingness that 
will never aspire to practical usefulness—but a joy-inspiring and anticipated 
weekly event, conveying the true Christmas spirit throughout the year. 
A subscription for JUDGE on this special Christmas offer embodies all 


the essentials of the ideal gift. 





OTHER CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Here are alternative offers at special prices 
whereby you can send a magazine of fiction, needle- 
work, music or some other subject of particular 
interest to the friend you have in mind. 


These will be mailed to different addresses, if desired 


Judge... .... $7.00 
Judge .....$7.00 I Leslie’s..... 5. : 
Leslie's... sin (9000, Film Fun... san\ SI me 


Judge or Leslie’s for 52 weeks with one year of 


Etude, McCall’sand Modern Priscilla $8.75 save $3.25 
Etude, Modern Priscilla and Youth's 
Companion...... 10.00 
Christian Herald, Pictorial Review 
and Youth’s Companion....... 10.50 
Christian Herald, Little Folks and 
McCall’s. ate Ree ; 
Modern Priscilla and Pictorial Review 
Etude and McCall's ; 
Fashionable Dress. . 
Film Fun... . 
McCall’s ris teh ie clare g 
Metropolitan. ..... 
Modern Priscilla . 
Outers’ Recreation . 
Pictorial Review 
Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas 
Scribner's . ay CPE rae 
Today’s Housewife. . . 
Travel Magazine. 
World's Work. ... 
Youth’s Companion 





Judge, two annual subscriptions $10.00. 
Leslie’s, “ - cd 10.00. 
Film Fun “ " ” 3.50. 














It provides entertainment for the recipi- 


ent and since the subscription price 
is $7.00 a year, it is an extremely val- 
uable present. But we will enter two 
annual subscriptions for $10.00 and 
any additional orders at $5.00 each, 
making it inexpensive for you. 

Take ten minutes of your time 
now and write (or clip) this letter: 


Dear JUDGE: 

Here is my Christmas list. Send 
each of them the Christmas number 
of Judge and fifty-two succeeding 
issues of merriment that will keep the 
holly green throughout the year 

Also mail your handsome “gift 
card” so that each on Christmas 
morning will have an announcement 
of the subscription as the expression 
of my best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Prosperous New 
Year. 

Enclosed is my remittance at your 
special Christmas rate of $10.00 for 
the first two and $5.00 for each ad- 
ditional subscription 


Mail your order today to 


Leslie-Judge Company 


627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 








